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the finest musical 
instrument in the world! 
HROUGHOUT dinner, the 
new Ampico now pours forth 
a brilliant panorama of gor- 
geous piano music without the 
necessity of changing a roll! 

Solo after solo by the man of all 
men you want most to play for 
you—whether he be Orloff, Ros- 
enthal, Schmitz, Lopez, Delcamp, 
Arden, or any of two hundred 
other masters of the classics or of 
jazz! 

The new Ampico not only strikes 
the same key which the artist 
struck when he made the record- 
ing. It strikes that key with the 


same fillip, touch, stroke or bold 





attack—with exactly the timing 
and finger-energy—of the artist 
himself. 

The new Ampico thus repro- 
duces with photographic clarity 
all the feeling, all the poetry, all 
the expression of the artist’s in- | 
terpretation. 

It is the only instrument which 
can do this. 

No wonder Rachmaninoff has said, ‘‘I will record only 
for the Ampico!”’ 

No wonder Kreisler has written, “‘The Ampico is the 
artistic mirror of myself!"’ 

It is perhaps obvious to say that the new Ampico could 
have been created by but one organization in the world: 
the American Piano Company, whose 21 years of labora- 
tory research have thus reached a fitting climax. 


HE resources of the American Piano Company, the skill 
{pre science of its pianocraft, the ideals of its workmen 
are unique and matchless, and proceed from its long associa- 
tion with the builders of the Mason & Hamlin, acknowl- 
edged the finest of pianos; the Knabe, official instrument 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company; the Chickering, 
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CHICKERING 


Pictured above is one of the handsome baby grands by Chickering, America’s oldest piano-maker, and the only piano- 
maker ever to have won the Imperial Cross of the Legion of Honor. All Ampico Grands are equally distinguished. 





America’s oldest piano; the J. & C. Fischer, eagerly sought 
by musicians, here and abroad; the Marshall & Wendell, 
noted for its beautiful period styles; the Haines Bros., 
chosen by 150 conservatories. 

With the new Ampico, these magnificent pianos are 
priced from $750 up. Without the Ampico $375 up. Slight 
additional charge for delivery west of the Rockies. (In Can- 
ada, the Ampico can also be had in the Willis pianos.) 

Your dealer will gladly offer convenient terms, and 
make a liberal allowance for your old instrument. 

For complete Ampico catalogue, write to the 
American Piano Company, Five Hundred and 
Eighty-four Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
New York. 
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By This Sign We Conquer 


hag iy thousand tire dealers throughout this country proudly hang 
the LEE of Conshohocken sign over their doors. 


They have invested their own money in vulcanizers and other necessary 
equipment to serve properly their customers, and they carry a stock of 
LEE of Conshohocken tires and tubes. 


These LEE tire dealers, known and respected in their own cities, realize 
that a good local reputation is their biggest asset. They make truthful 
statements and stand back of them. They buy LEE tires because no one 
makes better ones, and because there is no likelihood of LEE opening 
up a store in their own block either under the LEE name or some other 


They trust us to make better tires—so much better that they can sell 
them to you knowing that their good-looking surfaces do not cover up 


ught , e _ hidden treacheries. 

dell, a Perhaps some of you patronize the “cash-and-carry”’ tire stores whose 

sr0S., seductive low prices are not so low when you figure it out; possibly you 
service your own tires, and very likely you never tried to secure an ad- 

; are justment on the basis of the wild guarantees which some so glibly quote 

light 4 = in order to get the sale over. 

|Can- se. 4 LEE of Conshohocken dealers welcome the opportunity of buying your 

:.) i present tires and sending you on your way with a set of 6 Ply LEE De 


Luxe or 8 Ply LEE Super De Luxe. 


You'll never put money into better tires. Your family and your guests 
will be safer, ride more comfortably, and go further on these superb tires. 


and 
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GENERAL OFFICES: CONSHOHOCKEN, PA., U. S. A. {\) 
Factories: CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. and YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO sb 
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rides herd on Arizona ranchos 


««]’}] show you how to put the Suamy June 
brand on old December.”’ So writes Bill— 
and I believe he’s plumb locoed. So crazy 
about his new Arizona ranch that he’s after 
our whole crowd to come out. Says he’s go- 
ing to give them a taste of the real hard-rid- 
ing, bronco-busting old West, like it or not. 


«<Bunk with the regulars in a ranch house,”’ 
he writes, ‘<or loll de luxe in a mesa hotel.’ 
He has usall labeled. «<Jane and Bobcouldn’t 
live out of ring of a head waiter, so it’s Phoe- 
nix for them.’ Ted and Marj enjoy their weak- 
ness and Old Mexico is—just across the 
border from Nogales or Douglas. Lazy Mary 


wants just a winter tan. Big game hunting 
ee tae 

You may not have the same tastes as Bill’s 
friends. But you can, as thousands are doing 
each winter, take your Arizona as you like it. 
Straight and raw (yet in comfort) with its real 
cattle ranches, roundups, trails of Apache— 
100 miles from the railroad;—or nearby if 
you wish. Or with the soft luxury of the most 
modern hotels. And between, a score.of vari- 
ations—golf and plunge, bungalow or ranch 
house, timbered hills, high mesa or wide open 
range—riding, hunting, fishing. 

Phoenix, Tucson, Douglas, Benson, T omb- 
stoneand Globearecenters of the guest 
ranch activity. From new distinctive 
hotels at Phoenix and Tucson moun- 
tain hunting and fishing are close by 
paved highway. At Chandler, Ariz., 
and at Palm Springs and Indio, on the 
Southern California desert, are still 
other different winter resorts—com- 
fortable inns of striking individuality. 

Southern Pacific’s Gotpen STATE 


Route, Chicago or St, Louis to Los Angeles, 
San Diego and Santa Barbara, or Sunset 
Route, New York and New Orleans to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco (both routes thru 
E] Paso) directly and exclusively serve this 
spirited region. Choice of two other great 
Southern Pacific routes broadens your return 
journey. Only Southern Pacific offers choice 
of four great routes. Go one way, return 
another, and see the whole Pacific Coast. 


OY 


While the guest season is from October to 
June, many ranchos are open the year around. 
Average noon-day temperature 70° and 
nights about 45°. Average 309 days of sun- 
shine the year. 

“Guest Ranches of Arizona,” a booklet. 
Information in detail.*‘Southern California 
Desert Winter Resorts” —about fashionable 
Palm Springs and Indio. 

These books can be obtained bywriting E.W. 
Clapp, 31080. Michigan Blod., Chicago, or 
H.H. Gray, 535 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


hern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 


Rooms en suite... every refinement of 
travel comfort distinguishes these trains— 
“«Golden State Limited,’ «*Sunset Limited.”” 
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MANIZED—“picturized” — 
—recast from cover to cover— 
the first copies of the new 

14th Edition of the Encyclopaedia 

Britannica are just off the printing 

presses! 


Three years of intensive editorial 
work ... an expenditure of more than 
$2,000,000 before a single volume was 
printed... 15,000 superb illustrations 
-++3,500 world-famous contributors... 
that is the amazing story of the new 
Britannica! 


An Encyclopaedia such as 
you have never seen before 


Only the tremendous resources and 
prestige of the Britannica could have 
made possible an achievement like this. 
Now it is done, and the new Britan- 
nica instantly takes its place as Amer- 
ica’s outstanding work of reference— 
the world’s supreme court of scholarship. 


New in plan and purpose, this 14th 
Edition is doubly new in the impor- 
tant place it gives the knowledge of 
today. New discoveries in science, 
modern trends in art, revelations in 
history, up-to-the-minute technique in 
sports, handicrafts or manufacturing— 
all are brought into lucid relation with 
the time-tried learning of the past. 


An Ever-Ready “How” Book 
In this new Britannica the “how” is 
as important as the “why.” Recognized 
leaders in every field of human activ- 


SF SLAC I A ENA OA TS II 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


MO A i ere 
(eh are Mh eee a taw 


This handsome bookcase table, made of 
genuine Brown Mahogany, is included 
with every set of the new Britannica. 












An Amazing Work 


35,000,000 Words 
New from Cover to Cover 


Cost More Than 
$2,000,000 
15,000 Illustrations 


Many in Color 


Nearly 500,000 
Index References 




















Remember—this is a new work! 
Only a small amount of text that 
could not be improved in any way 
is retained from previous editions. 
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ity tell not only what is done, but 
how to do it. From them you learn 
the every-day technique of work and 
sport as well as the profound opin- 
ions of science. 


Business men reaching out for new 
markets — housewives 
faced with the practical 
problems of the home 
—all alike can find 
authoritative help in 
the new Britannica. 
For the general reader 
it is an alluring invita- 
tion to master any 


Greatest 


Knowledge Book 
of All Times 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. _ rio-ps 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Please send me by return mail, without any 
obligation on my part, your 56-page illustrated 
booklet describing the new Fourteenth Edition of 
the Britannica together with low price offer and 
easy terms of payment. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 













phase or field of human knowledge. 
Each feature in the physical make- 
up of the new Britannica is a triumph 
of printer’s and binder’s arts. The 
color illustrations alone mark it in- 
stantly as a super-encyclopaedia. Your 
whole family will share with you the 
pleasure of the new Britannica! 


Extremely Low Price 

Not for two generations has a completely new 
edition of the Britannica been offered at a price 
as low as this! Mass production on a scale never 
before possible gives you this set at a fraction of 
what it would otherwise cost. 

Everywhere in America men and women are 
sending in their orders for the new Britannica. To 
own a set of the first printing on the present favor- 
able terms you should act without delay! Easy 
payments, if desired. An initial payment of 
only $5.00 brings the complete set and 
mahogany bookcase table to your home. 


56-Page Booklet—FREE 


It includes specimen pages, maps, color 
plates from the new Britannica. We will 
gladly send you your copy without the 
slightest obligation on your part. It gives 
full details of bindings, present low prices 
and easy payment offer. You owe it to 
yourself and to your family to be fully in- 
formed about the new Britannica. 

Now—while you have this page at hand 
—tear out the coupon and send it in! 
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Look at 
the Pens 
that Prominent 


Men Carry 


Nearly 8 out of 10 
are the Flashing “Parker 
enh Duofold 
Parker 
DUOFOLD 


Men and women are first won to 
Parker Duofold by its rare beauty 


—choice of five flashing colors, or 
Moderne Black and Pearl. 


PRESSURELESS 
Toucn 


Then by Pressureless Touch— 
the feather-light weight of the pen 
alone provides all the pressure re- 
quired for writing. 


yf és ig? 24x Xe 
syAmore Ink ‘x?)- 
Git by any Climate 


Duofold’s Barrel is Non-Break- 
able Permanite—28 % lighter than 
rubber — unharmed by any cli- 
mate. Holds 24% more ink than 
average pens — the Senior writes 
over 6,000 words on one filling. 


Guaranteed Forever 
Against All Defects 


To prove Parker Duofold is a 
pen of lifelong perfection, we offer 
to make good any defect, provided 
complete pen is sent by the owner 
direct to the factory with 10c for 
return postage and insurance. 


So Imitations Can’t 


Deceive You 


To get these Parker advantages, 
look carefully for this imprint — 
“Geo. S. Parker — DUOFOLD.” 
That marks the genuine. 


Redes 
Duofold 


$5 to $10 according to style Moderne 
Duofold Pencils to match pens, $3 to$5 an & Pearl 


How to Read Character — D-Witt B. Lucas, 


Above 
Parker’s great 
$10 Pen 


noted graphologist, explains how to read character from | 


handwriting in his fascinating new booklet, for which 
he charges 50 cents. Get yours free by writing to Dept. 


T3, The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin, 


| best for the 
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LETTERS 


Ugly Men 

Sirs: ’ 
We wonder from Time to Time if you special- 

ize in picturing ugly men! Why not if “Time 

brings all Things,” bring out occasionally the 

picture of a handsome man—unless they are, like 


“faithful lovers,’’ all dead. 
M. L. CARTER 


Shreveport, La. 
Some men lately pictured in Time: 
Sweden’s Trygger, J. J. Tunney, Edwin 


| Foster Lowry, Henry Byron Warner, Sir 


John Chancellor, Kentucky’s Rev. Settle, 
Gus Orvel Nations, Felix Warburg, Crown 
Prince Umberto, Joseph Denis Murphy, 


| Jimmy Johnston, Alfonso of Spain, Mil- 


waukee’s Younggreen. 


a ~ — 


Vale Kvale 
Sirs: 

A Although many citizens disagreed with 
the beliefs of Mr. Kvale,* all respected his sin- 
cerity and admired the man himself. He was 
more loved and better known by the people of 
the seventh Minnesota district than any previous 
representative. Benson, his home town, has a 
population of less than 2,500, yet more than 
5,000 persons attended the funeral of Congress- 
man Kvale. At dawn of the day of his funeral, 
members of the Benson volunteer fire department 
washed the newly paved streets of the city and 
in other ways helped to make the city look its 
final tribute to its greatest citizen. 

Paul John Kvale, eldest son, world war veteran 
and secretary to his father during his years in 
Congress, is the most likely candidate to succeed 
his father. . . 

Alfred Kvale, second son, is famed as master 
of ceremonies and orchestra leader at the Oriental 
theatre in Chicago, and is an accomplished 
musician on several instruments. There are four 
other sons and one daughter, Dr. Ingolf Kvale 
of Willmar, Minn., and Mildred, Walter, Arthur 
and Robert of Benson. Mrs. Kvale died three 


years ago. 
D. M. Lawson 


Hampton, Iowa 


Crabtree Quizzed 
Sirs: 

Please refer to your issue of Sept. 9, p. 52 in 
the column on Education. Mr. Crabtree (Secre- 
tary of the National Education Association) 
complains that chain stores and mail order houses 
pick up profits in villages which are taxed at 
the headquarters in a far away place. We wish 
Mr. Crabtree would explain just how this is done, 
as profits are taxed under the Federal Income 
Tax law and I supposed that the taxes went to 
Washington whether the owners of a_ business 
lived in the village where it is conducted or in 
a large city far away. 

Perhaps Mr. Crabtree refers to the manner 
in which the Federal government distributes its 
expenditures among the States. A_ stock of 
merchandise in a village, whether owned locally 
or at a distance, would pay the same personal 
property taxes and the earnings on the business 
would pay the same Federal income tax no 


*Pronounced “Ka-volley” 


erroneously reported by Time. Ep. 





and not “Quail” as 


matter where it was owned. Mr. Crabtree is 
right, however, to this extent, that the earnings 
of a business which is owned locally are spent 
locally, but the earnings which are sent to the 
distant owner are spent in a far away place. 

I should like to hear from Mr. Crabtree, how- 
ever, as to just what his meaning is when saying 
that chain stores pick up profits in villages which 
are taxed in a far away place. Perhaps he means 
that the money is sent to headquarters where it 
is taxed locally as money and credits, but we 
doubt this. 


R. A. JACKSON 
Nash-Finch Co. 
Wholesale Distributors 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


et ween 
Catholic Key 
Sirs: 

Time, Sept. 23, p. 16, chronicles Baltimore’s 
celebration of anniversary of British siege and 
writing of “Star Spangled Banner,” etc., noting 
that fraternal societies of all religions paraded 
amicably together and formed a permanent asso- 
ciation. This should be pleasing to all liberty- 
loving Americans. 

Apropos of same, may I not state the fact, 
of no particular significance but probably inter- 
esting to many, that Francis Scott Key, who, 
while a prisoner of war, penned those immortal 
lines, was, in religion, a Roman Catholic? 


Ira S. Hurt 
(Non-Catholic) 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Blackmail, 
Sirs: 

1) Was Hermann Pattburg of your Aeronautics 
“Black Airmail” (Time, Sept. 23) a Jack Lon- 
don fan that he should have used the same 
methods as J. L.’s hero of “Winged Blackmail’’? 

2) Genuine golf hazard as chronicled in Bul- 
awayo, South Africa: 

Beira, Monday. A lion has again made its 
appearance on the golf links here. It was heard 
twice last week. The spoor was also found near 
the 11th hole. It is thought the animal has been 
outlawed by others and is now looking for food 
and water. Members of the club are seriously 
contemplating carrying a rifle in their golf bags. 

Victor LENTI 


Lion 


New York City 


—— 


Wooden Kingdom? Clown King? 
Sirs: 
. Whenever you write of Jugoslavia there 

is a certain dose of sarcasm present, and as a 
matter of fact, it seems that you are trying to 
picture Jugoslavia as a wooden kingdom, com- 
posed of semi-civilized peasants, with a clown 
king, and the mode of living of medieval times. 

Your description and comments on Jugoslavia 
indicate that you are following the writing of 
the American Weekly, published by Wm. Ran- 
dolph Hearst. Or in the other words, as that 
American Weekly is commonly known among the 
people as a “scandal sheet.” What you are 
trying to make out of it is a comedy, not an 
innocent comedy, but a comedy well aimed and 
with a purpose. And yet, in spite of those facts, 
I do not and cannot believe that you as an Amer- 
ican newspaper man would cultivate in his heart 
such a purpose. . . 

Your information « on Jugoslavia is quite thor- 











‘Lhere is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 
subscription 
price is 


$5 


ADDRESS 


NAME 


Roy E. Larsen 
CircuLtatTion Manacer, Time, Inc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Ix. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5). 
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LISTERINE 


passes Government test in 
remarkably short time 


PENETRATION TEST ON PHENOL 1/30 
Staphylococcus Aureus Nutrient 


Agar + 10% Blood Serum 


NDER the standards of the U.S. 

Bureau of Chemistry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., 
to qualify as antiseptic and to be 
labeled and sold as such, any product 
must kill Staphylococcus Aureus in 5 
minutes at 37° C. 

Tested exactly as described by Dr. 
Reddish in the Journal of Laboratory 
and Clinical Medicine, using Staphy- 
lococcus Aureus of normal resistance, 
as specified by Dr. Reddish in his de- 
tailed study of twenty-five newly iso- 


faster 


PENETRATION Test ON LIsTERINI 
Staphylococcus Aureus Nutrient 
Agar + 10% Blood Serum 


lated strains obtained from patho- 
logical conditions, Listerine gave com- 
plete killing in 15 seconds, teventy times 
than U. S. Government re- 
quirements. 

Since Listerine passes this test in 
such a remarkably short time, and 
since this test organism is representa- 
tive of the Staphylococci found in sup- 
purating wounds, it is obvious that 
used in practice, Listerine will not 
only be highly germicidal, but ex- 
tremely rapid in action. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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ADVICE to HUSBANDS 


whose wives are careless about money 


By a Husband 


derstands the value of money. 

When she goes shopping, she 
usually comes back without a cent. 

I am not complaining — far 
from it. Helen is a wonderful wife 
and a wonderful housekeeper. But 
frankly, I don’t believe she real- 
izes how fast the dollars slip 
through her fingers. 

I used to think, “What would 
become of us if we didn’t get a 
little farther ahead financially? 
And what on earth would become 
of Helen and the children if any- 
thing ever happened to me?” 

One day I told my worries to a 
friend. He listened carefully — 
asked questions. Then 4e began to talk. 


| OFTEN wonder if my wife un- 


How to end money worries 


“Frank,” he said, “you don’t want to 
pay rent all your life. You hope to own 
your own home some day. And you want 
to quit work sometime, don’t you?” 

I nodded. 

“Then do this. Write to the Phoenix 
Mutual in Hartford and ask them to 
send you a copy of a little book they 
have. It’s called ‘How to Get the Things 
You Want’ and it tells how you can get 
rid of a lot of those money worries that 
are bothering you.” 

I followed my friend’s advice. In a 
day or two I received a copy of one of 
the most interesting little books I have 
ever read. It explained how I could end 
my biggest money worries by simply 
rearranging my financial life slightly. 

It described a plan, recently perfected 
by financial experts—a plan which 
would enable me to insure a comfortable 
future for myself and family. 

It also showed me that our financial 
trouble was not due to my wife’s care- 
lessness. It was due to my own ignorance 
of a few simple financial rules. 


Send for the facts 
This story is typical. The book, “How 








New Retirement Income Plan 
Here is what a dividend-paying $10,000 policy 
will do for you: 

It guarantees when you are 65 


A Monthly Income for life of $100, which assures 
a return of at least $10,000, and perhaps much 
more, depending upon how long you rat or, 
if you prefer, a Cash Settlement of $12, 


It guarantees upon death i. 
any natural cause before age 65 


A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $10,000. 
Or $50 a month for at least 24 years and 8 
months. Total . . oso 6 « Seems 


It guarantees apes death result- 
ing from accident before age 60 


A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $20,000. 
Or $100 a month for at least 24 years and 8 
months. Total . . 6 « « « « « $29,646 


It guarantees during permanent to- 
tal disability beginning before age 60 
A Monthly Disability Income of $100 and pay- 


ment for you of all premiums. 


Plans for women or for retirement at ages 55 
or 60 are also available. 


to Get the Things You Want,” tells 
how you can become financially inde- 
pendent—how you can provide an in- 
come to retire on—how you can do 
many other things which you may have 
felt were beyond the reach of your income. 

The plan it describes is backed by one 
of the oldest, most conservative in- 
stitutions in this country. The minute 
you read about it you will realize why it 
works. No obligation. Send for your copy 
of the free book now. 


6) PHOENIX. MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


First Policy issued 1851 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


Copyright 1929, P. M. L. I. Co. 








Name 
Business Address 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 456 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Send meby mail without obligation, your new book, “How TO GET THE THINGS YOUWANT.” 


Date of Birth 





Home Address 




















ough, although your interpretation is mislead- 
ee. 5.20 
Joun J. KNEZEVICH 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Time does not “follow” the Hearst or 
any other weekly. Nor has Trme any 
policy on Jugoslavia other than to report 
events there literally, tersely—Eb. 





Higgins-Hawley 
Sirs: 

At suggestion of several friends here in the 
Plaza Hotel and some of my staff in the Imperial 
Oil Co., Canada—Toronto—I sent you ten days 
ago news note regarding marriage of my son 
Louis Severance Higgins to Miss Hawley of 
Toronto, Oct. 9. 

I thought you might cover in your issue 16 or 
23 Sept. We are subscribers to Time at the Plaza 
Hotel. Toronto family are as well. 

I appreciate you-cannot do this for all, but I 
thought in this instance you would as his name 
connects up a prominent family—Severance—a 
family that helped make Cleveland. 


C. M. Hiccrns 
Vice President 
Standard Oil Co. of N. Y. 
New York City 
a 
Not Mellon-Controlled 
Sirs: 

I quote from your issue of Sept. 23, at the top 
of p. 42: 

“United Gas Improvement and Public Service 
of New Jersey (its subsidiary ) are both 
Mellon-controlled. 

The statements in this quotation are 100% 
erroneous. Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey is not a subsidiary of the United Gas 
Improvement Company. It is true that the latter 
company has been for many years a substantial 
minority stockholders of Public Service—its pro- 
portion of voting strength at the present time 
amounting to 25.1%. Neither the United Gas 
Improvement Company nor Public Service Cor- 
poration of New Jersey are ‘“Mellon-controlled.” 
The so-called “Mellon interests” have no holding 
of Public Service whatever, and a very small 
holding in the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany. Mr. Richard B. Mellon is a director of 
the United Gas Improvement Company, whose 
judgment and ability is highly respected by his 
associates. I know whereof I speak in this matter 
because I have been President of Public Service 
for more than 26 years—ever since its forma- 
tion—and am a director and member of the 
Executive Committee of the United Gas Im- 
provement Company... . 

Tuomas N. McCarter 

Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 

Newark, N. J. 
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Pacific Giants 
Sirs: 

Be it known that “giant Center Walter Hein- 
ecke” of Stanford (Time, Sept. 23, p. 72) is in 
reality five feet six and a half inches tall, and 
weighs in the neighborhood of 175 pounds. TiME 
may have confused this “little giant’ with 
Herbert Fleishhacker, six foot four and 220 
pounds, quarterback on the Stanford team, or 
with Paul Jessup, six foot seven, Captain of the 
University of Washington eleven, who last year 
played tackle, this year may play center. 

R. H. W. 

Burlingame, Calif. 





Filthy Falsehoods 
Sirs: 

Your circulation department sends me a letter 
showing why we should patronize your magazine. 

I formerly thought your magazine was a 
rather dependable institution and read it every 
week. Lately, however, your magazine under- 
took to publish a statement of the impeachment 
effort made against me in this state (TIME, 
April 8). It is almost unbelievable that you would 
have been guilty of propagating the fraudulent 
misrepresentations of fact, and refusing to men- 
tion the abandonment of such various and 
sundry accusations even by those making them. 

For instance, you published to the world my 
picture, as though I had undertaken to hire 
some scoundrel to kill a member of the State 
Legislature; and when, after hearing no testl- 
mony except that of the witnesses against me— 
even the anti-Long leaders themselves did not 
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Lupton INSPECTION 


Before it is shipped from the 
factory, every Lupton Product 
must undergo the most rigid 
examination by a corps of Lup- 
ton inspectors. This routine 
is a part of every job—an as- 
surance that standards of qual- 
ity and workmanship are con- 
stantly maintained, 


EMBLAZONED ON THE SKY-LINES OF AMERICA 


AGAINST the western sun, the sky- 
line of your city gleams with ruddy 
reflections from thousands of Lup- 
ton Steel Windows. At night, down 
in the industrial section, the black- 
ness is broken by the scarlet glow 
of forge and furnace. The windows 


are again by Lupton. 


Whether it be lighting and ven- 
tilating systems for factories and 
mills; fine steel windows for nota- 
ble office buildings, schools, hotels, 
apartments, ete.; or whether — 
out in the suburbs — it be Lupton 
Residence Casements for private 
homes ... every city of size in 
Aimerica is a generous user of 


Lupton Steel Products. 


Indeed, Lupton Steel Windows 
have the preference among archi- 
tects and builders generally. Lup- 
ton maintains a mechanical labora- 
tory for the express purpose of 
testing and improving Lupton Steel 
Products. No Lupton Product is 


ever released to the public until, 


The Curtiss Flying Service Co., New York, uses 
Lupton Display Counter advantageously to show 
flying equipment, 


LUP TON 


over a period of years, it has been 
proved capable of doing the task 
for which it was intended. 

We do business on the assump- 
tion that the future of the Lupton 
organization goes out with each 
freight-car from our factory. We 
do not intend that a reputation of 
over more than fifty-eight years’ 
standing shall be jeopardized by 


one inferior job. 


Our knowledge of steel windows 
is an accretion of practical experi- 
ence. We are in a position to offer 
advice to responsible contractors, 
architects and engineers. This ser- 


vice is at your disposal without 


charge. Write to David Lupton’s 


Sons Company, 2263 E. Allegheny 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
> <<< << << <<< << 


The Lupton name is identified with light- 
ing and ventilating successes throughout 
the country. Listed below are a few of 
the many manufacturers who use Lup- 
ton windows: Ford Motor Company; 
General Electric Company; International 
Harvester Corporation; Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company; Pullman Com- 
pany; Dayton-Wright Airplane Company ; 
Remington Arms—U. M. C. Company; 
American Brass Company; Philadelphia 
Electric Company. 


This special Lupton Door frames a colorful and 
unobstructed picture of a loggia and living 
terrace. 


The Crant Building, forty floors high, is Pitts- 

burgh’s largest skyscraper. Lupton Steel Win- 

dows are used throughout. Architect, H. Horn- 

bostel. General Contractors, Thompson-Starrett 
Company. 


WHERE STEEL !IS 
FUSED WITH SINCERITY 





Are Your Opportunities 
Slipping By? 


HE years roll by faster and faster 

seemingly. More and more frequent- 
ly come those moments when we regret 
the opportunities we allowed to slip by. 
When we realize that we have made 
little or no progress; that we have ac- 
quired no new mental equipment, and 
no increased capacity for business or so- 
cial life. 


You must do something if you expect 
to accomplish anything worthwhile. But 
you will need perseverance and study. 


Columbia University, as one of the 
world’s leading educational institutions, 
urges you to use part of your time in 
study. Not solely for the attainment of 
greater efficiency in business, but for a 
fuller social life, and for the real joy of 
having a more intelligent point of view. 
Whatever your objectives may be, and 
wherever you live, splendid studies that 
lead to these objectives are available 
through Columbia Home Study De- 
partment. The range of subjects is wide, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University 
Grade in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 
Algebra 
American Government 
American History 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 
Astronomy 
Banking 
Biblical Literature 
Biology 
Botany 
Boy Scouting 
Business Administra- 
tion French 
— ee? Yeometry 
usiness Law : 
Business Mathematics German 
Business Organization 
Chemistry Grammar 
Child Psychology Greek 
Classics _ Harmony 
Composition 
Dramatic 
English 
Various Languages 
Lyric Poetry Italian 


Drafting 
Drama 


Economics 


English 


History 


N this country we are in the midst of 
an adult education movement. Uni- 
versity home study courses are one of 
the important factors in this progressive 
movement, for they offer expert guid- 
ance under educators qualified to direct. 


Our courses have been prepared by 
our instructors to meet the special re- 
quirements of study at home. While all 
basic material essential,to the fully under- 
standing of each subject is full covered, 
sufficient elasticity is allowed to permit 
adaptation to the individual needs of 
the student. Everyone who enrolls for 
a Columbia course is personally taught by 
a member of the University teaching 
staff. Special arrangements can be 
made for group study. 


Contemporary Novel 


Drawing and Painting 
Economic Geography 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 


European History 
Fire Insurance 


Government 


High School Courses 


Investments 


Juvenile Story Writing 
Latin 
Library Service 
Literature 
Magazine Article Writ- 
ing 
Marketing 
Mathematics 
Personnel Administra- 
tion / 
Philosophy 
Photoplay Composition 
Physics 
Psychology 
Psychology in Business 
Public Speaking 
Religion 
Secretarial Studies 
Short Story Writing 
Slide Rule 
Sociology 
Spanish 
World Literature, 
etc., etc 


The University will send on request 
full information about these home study 
courses. A coupon is printed below for 
your convenience. If you care to write a 
letter briefly outlining your educational 
interests our instructors may be able to 
offer helpful suggestions. Méntion sub- 
jects which are of interest to you, even 
if they are not listed here, as additions 
to the courses offered are made from 
time to time. 

HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 
(COLUMBIA University Home Study De- 

partment has prepared courses covering 
the equivalent of four years of High School 
study. This complete High School or College 
Preparatory training is available to those 
who cannot undertake class room work. We 
shall be glad to send you our special bulletin 
upon request. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Depart- 
ment, New York, N. Y. Please send me full information about Columbia 
University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subject: 


Time 10-14-29 
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| allow a vote to be taken on such a charge—you 


said nothing about it. 

Further, you pictured up a great Mardi Gras 
party, that I was supposed to have attended, 
to have been a terrible thing. Evidently some 
of you have been in New Orleans during Mardi 
Gras, and if you have, you know that the whole 
town carries on on Canal Street as much as 
could have been carried on in any of the several 
Little Theatre parties that I might have visited, 
and most particularly one as the guest of the 
President of the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce. 

You pictured everything under the sun from 
these libelous and scandalous persecutors, but 
you did not take any note whatever that it 
was my administration which had aroused the 
old time element, because: 

1) We began to give school books to all 
school children of the state, so as to get them 
in the schools and cure illiteracy. 

2) We began to open up night schools for 
adults, so that we might teach the people from 
20 to 70 years how to read and write and spell. 
We have already turned over thousands of people 
from illiteracy to literates by this process. 

3) This administration turned the State Peni- 
tentiary from an institution losing a million 
dollars a year, to an institution making money. 

4) That over the opposition of all the Ring 
newspapers and all the oldtime politicians, we 
voted a good roads program in this State to pave 
the highways and build a thousand miles graveled 
farmers’ roads every year, and we are building 
them of the highest type. 

5) That we took the Charity Hospitals of 
the State and reformed them so as to reduce 
the death rate from 30 to 40%, and increased 
the capacity. 

6) That we went into the Insane Asylum and 
extracted as many as 1,500 abscessed teeth in 
one week’s time, that had been left in the heads 
of those poor people as long as 20 years. 

7) That we stopped the pardon craze in this 
State, forced a few people to be hanged, and 
used the militia where it was necessary. 

I begin to wonder what kind of respectability 
or conscience can be attached to your magazine, 
with the kind of filthy falsehoods that you cir- 
culated through this country. 

You never have explained anything; you did 
not print the truth when it occurred to the con- 
trary, and you have not so much as had the 
decency to undertake to get anything to show the 
facts about the things that you circulated in 


your magazine. 
Hvey P. Lone 
Governor 

Baton Rouge, La. 

Governor Long was impeached by the 
Louisiana House of Representatives. Pro- 
ceedings were dropped when it became ap- 
parent he had sufficient friends in the 
Louisiana Senate to make his trial by that 
body a farce. T1mE never stated that the 
charge of suborning murder was voted in 
the impeachment. Time reported Gov. 
Long’s loud denial of this and other 
charges. Trme reported the Long cam- 
paign promises, the whirlwind Long re- 
forms, including making cobblers out of 
convicts.—Eb. 


TIME 
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Vitamin Farms in the Icy Seas 


How Cod-liver Oil brings health-giving “Sunshine” to dreary winter days 


While you and your children are snug and warm 
indoors, hundreds of hardy fishermen are harvest- 
ing health-giving vitamins for you in the icy waters 
of the fishing banks. 

These stormy, fenceless vitamin farms are the 
hiding place of the cod fish whose livers are full of 
the golden vitamin-rich oil which brings to you, in 
winter, the benefits of the summer sun. 

It is a recognized fact that the power to resist 
disease—in both children and adults —is greatly in- 
creased by the daily use of high-grade cod-liver oil. 
And, with the exception of summer sunshine alone, 
the daily use of high-grade cod-liver oil gives your 
children the surest guarantee of strong, white teeth, 
and straight, sturdy bones. 

When your physician prescribes cod-liver oil for 
you or for your children you naturally want to get 
cod-liver oil that is exceptionally rich in vitamins, 
and of the highest purity. 

The vitamin test—Not all cod-liver oils are equally 
rich in vitamin content. That is why the oil in every 
bottle that bears the Parke, Davis & Company label 
is put through a rigid standardization test, in which 
the quantity of vitamins is definitely measured. 


This test shows that Parke-Davis Standardized 
Cod-liver Oil is so rich in vitamins that each tea- 
spoonful contains as much resistance-building Vita- 
min A as one pound of the best creamery butter, or 
11 pints of whole milk, or 9 eggs; and as much 
rickets-preventing Vitamin D as 7% eggs. 

The test of taste—Parke-Davis Standardized Cod- 
liver Oil is as nearly tasteless as a pure cod-liver 
oil can be. Many people are surprised to find how 
easy it is to take, and, what is most important, how 
readily their children take it. 
its best—from the laboratories of the largest makers 


It is cod-liver oil at 
of medicines in the world. 
Ask your druggist for Parke-Davis Standardized 


Cod-liver Oil. He can supply it in two sizes— 
4-ounce and 16-ounce bottles. 


Parke-Davis 


STANDARDIZED 


Cod-liver Oil 
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including population statistics 
Our kick about population studies by advertising agencies is that they're 
inhuman. Think of Uncle Roger pottering in his garden. He's nothing but a 
digit! And that girl in the yellow roadster—added up with 2,781,926 others, 
divided by 4.5, and bound into a book of statistics! 


People are not the same as mere population. There is a Higher Learning, 
which teaches to distinguish certain kinds of people from other kinds, and to 
allocate advertising appropriations accordingly. 

Look up your own Pacific Coast statistics, if you must, noticing the alarming 


shrinkage in sales of beaver traps and trade-calico since 1875; the 62% 


urban population; 55% extra income and 65% higher Standard of Living. 


A different kind of people live on the Pacific Coast. They are the most ac- 
tive buyers in America. “Willingness to Buy” is just one of those things ad- 
vertising statisticians can't chart—but it is exactly what makes the Coast a 


green pasture for cagey advertisers. Six Hearst papers cover it effectively. 


1,390,180 CIRCULATION FOR 1,560,000 FAMILIES 


> 1 wR 


HEARST 


Morning & Sunday Evening 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER LOS ANGELES HERALD 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER 





AT DANNY DANIELS’ PARTY 
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FATHER Patrick O’NEIL CARRYING THE DYNAMITE 
Two cellhouses, the prison chapel and the messhall were blazing ruins. From cellhouse 
No. 3 came sporadic shrieks, bullets, curses. Out of the windows were hurled 
the bullet-torn bodies of executed guards. . . . The desperate convicts 
still held ten hostages when Father O'Neil, the burly priest, cried: 
“I can stand this no longer.” He started across the open yard, 
a lumberman’s coat over his clericals, bearing 
Death. . . . (See p. 17) 








THE LINCOLN 
HAS AN AUTHORITY AND DISTINCTION OF ITS OWN 
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The Standard Limousine, a smart and capacious motor car for town and social use 


As you step into your Lincoln at the 
curb ... as it carries you surely and 
silently through the streets . . . as 
you leave it at your destination ... 
you have the assurance that your 
comings and goings reflect its effort- 
less power, its unfailing fitness, its 
authentic style. 

This well-founded sense of satis- 
faction is no small part of the ex- 
perience of owning a Lincoln. For 
this motor car possesses, beyond its 
unfaltering performance and beauty 
of design, a tradition and an indi- 
viduality of its own. 


Wherever you call upon your 
Lincoln to take you—to the office, 
to the shops, to the theater—you 
are secure in the knowledge that it 
is unsurpassed by any other motor 
car that you see on the rounds of 
your duties and pleasures. Its 
mechanism is enduringly sound. Its 
smartness is assured by the designs 
of the country’s leading coachmak- 
ers. Its performance is swift, safe 
and luxurious. As a result, the un- 
mistakable character of the Lincoln 
is a thing directly communicated to 
you who ride in the car, as well 


rHae LINCOLN 


as to those who see it as it flashes by. 

The high quality of the engineer- 
ing skill and the materials used, 
coupled with the unhurried pre- 
cision of its making, form the basis 
of the Lincoln’s unusual character. 
Its excellence, in motor, chassis and 
body, is evident in every aspect of 
the car. Here is an automobile that 
complements and enhances the civ- 
ilized routine of city life... one 
that possesses an atmosphere as 
unmistakable as its name... “as 
nearly perfect a motor car as it is 
possible to produce” ...the Lincoln. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 


Thalassocrats 


The White House telephone tinkled. 
Secretary George Akerson answered it. His 
Chief was calling from the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Virginia. Now, said the 
President, it could be told: he and Prime 
Minister MacDonald had agreed to have 
the latter issue invitations to France, Italy 
and Japan to discuss naval reductions with 
Britain and the U. S. in London on Jan. 
20. The invitations would go out on the 
morrow (see p. 27). 

Like most momentous news it was very 
simple. There was nothing more to say— 
yet—about the historic “conversations.” 
So the President helped the world press 
out a bit by telling Secretary Akerson that 
the autumn foliage in the mountains was 
brilliant, beautiful; that the Rapidan River 
was in spate from the autumn_rains. 

Hoover-MacDonald actions over the 
week-end: 

Three-hour motor ride to camp. 

After dinner, the President, the Prime 
Minister and Secretary of State Stimson 
sat in front of the fire in the living room 
of the President’s cabin and talked ‘for 
hours.” 

Sunday breakfast was at 8 o'clock. A 
Marine corps airplane dropped the Sunday 
newspapers. President and Prime Minister 
talked on the porch until 11, then the 
thalassocrats (chiefs of sea powers) walked 
upstream beside the rushing Rapidan for 
three-quarters of a mile. Seeing a log, 
they sat upon and made it a historic log, 
still talking, talking.* 

Mrs. Hoover and Ishbel took a two- 
hour horseback ride. 

After 2 o’clock dinner, the President led 
everyone to the summit ef Fork Mountain, 
500 ft. higher than the camp. 

President and Prime Minister later 
talked again, before and after dinner. 

The start back to Washington was made 
soon after 8 o’clock next morning. 


@, Monday evening came the President’s 
great state dinner for his distinguished 
guest, now his friend. Seated at the mam- 
moth horseshoe were 86 diners. Vice Pres- 
ident Curtis and his sister Mrs. Gann, the 
British Ambassador and Mrs. Howard, all 
Cabinet members and their wives, Prime 
Minister MacDonald’s official party, main- 
stay Senators and their wives, were chief 
guests. Notably absent were Speaker of 
the House.and Mrs. Longworth, who 
were “in Cincinnati,” thereby reviving still 
more gossip on the Longworth—Gann feud 
@ While Prime Minister MacDonald was 


*It was on a stone high above Italian Lake 
Maggiore about a mile from the Villa of Locarno, 
Switzerland, that Germany’s Stresemann talked 
momentously with France’s Briand (see p. 28). 





© International 
MAHARAJAH OF KAPURTHALA 


Income: $3,000,000. Family tree: 
goo years 


at the White House, waiting in Manhattan 
for his turn to see President Hoover was 
a slender little gentleman who looked not 
unlike a brownskin edition of Secretary 
Mellon (but with wider lips). This, a 
very finicky gentleman with his own chef, 
an imposing retinue of secretaries, an in- 
come of $3,000,000 per year and a family 
tree goo years old, was the much-married 
Maharajah of Kapurthala in the Punjab, 
accredited representative to the League of 
Nations of Their Highnesses the Indian 


ruling princes. Precisely what he wished to. 


discuss with President Hoover in private, 
the Maharajah of Kapurthala was not pre- 
pared to say. 
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@ To No. 2107 Connecticut Ave., went 
President Hoover. There in bed lay his 
good old friend Theodore Elijah Burton, 
77, suffering complications after an attack 
of grippe he had last month. It was the 
President’s second call since the senator 
fell ill. He stayed some little time, the 
chunky, healthy, 55-year-old executive 
talking with, and listening to, the vener- 
able legislator, scholar, statesman, peace- 
seeker. 


@ President Hoover accepted the resigna- 
tion, long-since proffered, of Ogden H. 
Hammond, President of Hoboken Term- 
inal Co., Ambassador to Spain. Urged by 
influential Senator Reed of Pennsylvania 
as the successor: Irwin Boyle Laughlin 
of Pittsburgh, career diplomat (Athens, 
Tokyo, Peking, Bangkok, St. Petersburg, 
Berlin, London), elder brother of Pitts- 
burgh’s George McCully Laughlin Jr. 
(Jones & Laughlin, steel). 

@ The better to aid-the-farmer, President 
Hoover last week exercised power given 
him last winter in the Farm Relief Act 
and transferred to the Federal Farm 
Board the entire personnel, equipment and 
functions of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s division of co-operative marketing. 
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Verbum Sap 

An old but erratic friend of Charles 
Curtis of Kansas is William Allen White 
of Kansas. In his voluminous public writ- 
ings, Mr. White once called Mr. Curtis 
“a nit-wit.” But during the 1928 cam- 
paign he more or less retracted that and 
helped the Hoover-Curtis ticket by throw- 
ing mud at Alfred Emanuel Smith. 

Last week in his cheery way Mr. White 
undertook to speak for Kansas in the 
matter of social precedence for Mrs. Ed- 
ward Everett Gann, who is also Dolly 
Curtis Gann, sister and hostess of the 
Vice President of the U. S. 

Kansan White said, in his Emporia, 
Kan. Gazette, that Kansas “hereby tells 
the whole world that there will be a real 
ruckus if Washington don’t do right by 
our Doll. 

“Unless she is borne to the dinner [for 
James Ramsay MacDonald at the White 
House] triumphant on the shoulders of 
Mrs. Nick Longworth and seated in the 
center of the table as a centerpiece with 
a silver candelabra in both hands and fed 
her soup with a long handled spoon by the 
wife of the Secretary of State, Kansas 
won’t be responsible for what her presi- 
dential electors do in 1932. Verbum sap!” 

In Chicago, waiting for a B. & O. train 
to Washington, Mrs. Gann said reprov- 
ingly, pleasantly: “I never, never discuss 
that.” 








THE CONGRESS 


The Senate Week 

Work Done. Last week the U. S. 
Senate: 
@ Debated the Tariff Bill; adopted (47 
to 42) the Simmons Amendment repeal- 
ing the flexible tariff provision: adopted 
provisions to convert present ad valorem 
rates to equivalent percentages on the 
basis of “domestic value.” 
@ Heard Senator King eulogize late, 
great Dr. Gustav Stresemann (see p. 28). 
@ Recessed for five minutes to receive 
Sergeant Alvin York, War hero. 
@ Adopted a resolution commissioning 
the Department of Commerce to investi- 
gate the investment abroad of U.-S. manu- 
facturing capital for the production of 
commodities which compete with U. S. 
products in home and foreign markets. 
@ Listened to a speech by James Ramsay 
MacDonald (see p. 27). 


Blown Over 

Last spring arose a suspicion that two 
dry-voting Congressmen—Michaelson of 
Illinois and Morgan of Ohio—had brought 
liquor-laden baggage through the customs 
by official “courtesy of the port” (TIME, 
April 8). The two Representatives were 
cleared, but the Treasury Department felt 
that the “courtesy” privilege offered too 
temptatious an opportunity to homecom- 
ing Congressmen. A decree was issued 
abolishing both the “free entry” allowed 
Congressmen traveling on official business, 
and the “immediate attention” accorded to 
those returning from unofficial foreign 
sojourn. 

Low lay the Treasury Department all 
summer. Homecoming legislators took 
their turns for customs inspection, opened 
every trunk and bag, paid duty on every 
taxable trinket. Last week Assistant Sec- 
retary Lowman feeling that the disturb- 
ance had thoroughly blown over, issued a 
new order, again granting “courtesy-of-the- 
port” to Congressmen. Newspapers fumed 
editorially about ‘un-American favorit- 
ism,” while jubilant Congressmen, return- 
ing from abroad for the impending session 
of the House, jaunted through the customs 
in their old, carefree way. 
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Shearer’s Party 


Long and acid were the “whereases” 
and “therefores” in a resolution by sar- 
castic Senator Caraway of Arkansas which 
the Senate adopted unanimously last 
week. It mentioned “filch” and “unclean 
dollars” and “greedy pockets.” It was 
aimed at Washington’s Lobbyists—espe- 
cially the modern type of lobbyist who 
gets fat fees by boasting how heavily he 
can influence the land’s legislators.* The 
Judiciary Committee was instructed to 
investigate any and all lobbyists, the 
sources of their revenues, the purposes of 


*Oldtime Senators recalled the great furor of 
1913 when, at the ringing protest of Woodrow 
Wilson, the Sugar Lobby was investigated with 
Lobbyist Martin Michael Mulhall of the National 
Manufacturer’s Association as star witness. 
Potent and insidious methods of electing the 
“proper” men were then revealed. Of that in- 
quisition, Montana’s grim Walsh was a member. 


TIME 
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their spendings. Hollow-eyed Senator 
Norris, the committee chairman, the 
Senate’s most non-partisan member, 
weighed the names of famed inquisitors, 
finally chose Senators Caraway (chairman, 
Borah, Walsh (Montana) Blaine, Robin- 
son (Arkansas). 

Senator Caraway explained the purpose 
of his resolution: ‘““‘To expose the fortune- 
tellers and astrologers* who maintain 
associations here at the expense of gullible 
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WILLIAM BALDWIN SHEARER 


Actor, realtor, inventor, “naval expert”. . . 


men and women back in the States.” He 
also hoped to disclose “who it is that fi- 
nances the Southern Tariff Association, 
the Muscle Shoals lobby, the Estates Tax 
lobby, the present Tariff lobby, Mr. 
Joseph R. Grundy.” 

Meantime the Senate continued its ex- 
amination of the roaring, boasting, accus- 
ing cause of the present lobby excitements 
—William Baldwin Shearer, “AMERI- 
CAN, CHRISTIAN, PROTESTANT, 
NATIONALIST,” the high-powered 
propagandist who is suing the Bethlehem, 
American Brown Boveri and Newport 
News shipbuilding companies for $257,- 
655 back pay for alleged services in 
breaking up the naval arms conference 
at Geneva in 1927 and boosting the 
Jones-White Act (ship subsidies) last 
year (TimeE, Sept. 2 et seg.). Company 
officials had testified they did hire Shearer, 
in admitted folly. Now the Senators had 
to hear Shearer. Between his gusts of 
anger and invective they learned he had 
been a prizefight, cabaret and theatre pro- 
moter; an actor playing the heavy in Ten 
Nights in a Barroom; a Florida realtor; 
a suspect at Scotland Yard; a bail-jumper 
in a Connecticut liquor case; a painter, in- 
ventor, “naval expert.” 

“THIS IS MY PARTY!” he roared 
when Senators Shortridge, Robinson (of 
Arkansas) and Allen tried to run the 
hearing in an orderly way. In spite of 
them he played a loud, smart game of 
personage-baiting, dragging one famed 


*Figurative. 
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figure after another into his melodramatic 
past. 

Charles Michael Schwab, chairman of 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., was Shearer’s 
prize exhibit. Quizzed about Shearer on 
the stand last month, Mr. Schwab had 
said: “So far as I know I never saw him. 
. .. I never heard of it [Shearer's em- 
ployment by Bethlehem].” Now Shearer 
said: “I have met Mr. Schwab on a num- 
ber of occasions. ‘The Star of Bethlehem’ 
himself was the first to suggest that his 
company might employ me.” He said he 
had conversed with Mr. Schwab in Novem- 
ber 1926, at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Man- 
hattan. 

At this serious discrepancy, suggestive 
of perjury, Steelman Schwab hastily 
wired to Senator Shortridge: “. . . If 
such conversations ever occurred they 
were so casual as to leave no impression 
on my mind.” 

Frank Billings Kellogg, Coolidge 
Secretary of State, was dragged in. Said 
Shearer: ‘“ ‘Nervous Nellie’ Kellogg 
called the Bethlehem crowd on the mat 
and told them that the $15,000,000 war 
profiteering case against their company 
would be pressed unless I was fired.” 

“All rot,” snorted Mr. Kellogg in St. 
Paul. 

Senator Allen, publicity chief of the 
Hoover campaign, “told me I ought to go 
out and make Hoover campaign speeches,” 
revealed Shearer. Retorted the Senator: 
“T wanted to get rid of you around pub- 
licity headquarters.” 

Senator Moses, another important 
Hooverizer, “urged me to make a big 
navy speech in Boston during the Hoover 
campaign to fool the simple Irish,” said 
Shearer. This was undenied. ‘ 

Sir William Wiseman “head of the 
British Secret Service in the U. S., the 
chief British spy in America, now asso- 
ciated with Otto Hermann Kahn, of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. [New York bankers] 
was the author of an amazing secret docu- 
ment sent to David Lloyd George after 
the War. The document was saturated 
with hostility toward the U. S. and pro- 
posed a ‘United States of Europe,’” as- 
serted Shearer. 

“The document is a clumsy, absurd 
forgery,” wired Sir William from New 
York. 

The “document,” unsigned, was said in 
London to be “a lark, a joke, a squib” 
perpetrated in 1919 by Samuel Kerkham 
Ratcliffe, British publicist, and “planted” 
on Shearer. 

Adolf S. Ochs, publisher of the New 
York Times and Col. Robert Rutherford 
McCormick of the Chicago Tribune 
“told their papers to shoot all my stuff,” 
stated Shearer. The publishers denied any 
such orders. 

William Randolph Hearst “paid me 
$2,000 a month to write articles against 
the League of Nations and the World 
Court this summer. He dismissed me 
when this Senate inquiry was called.” 
Publisher Hearst admitted hiring Shearer 
“among others.” 

Ivy Ledbetter Lee “is Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s publicity agent and Mr. Schwab’s 
publicity agent and, I believe, the British 
Government’s_ publicity agent,” said 
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Shearer. “They paid him $150,000 to 
keep the navy and merchant marine situa- 
tion before the public, but they got very 
little or nothing out of it. I was the only 
man that ever gave them service.” 

Dr. Samuel Parkes Cadman, radio 
preacher, was dragged in: “The people that 
hire Dr. Cadman to spread his [pacifist ] 
stuff over the country don’t tell him what 
to say.” From Manhattan, Dr. Cadman 
issued a verbose reply. 

Between blasts at famed people, Shearer 
paused to state that he did not “break up 
the Geneva Conference,” that he was not 
a lobbyist, only a propagandist. 

Before Shearer had finished his testi- 
mony, the hearing paused abruptly, “in 
deference to the visit of Prime Minister 
MacDonald.” At subsequent hearings, 
thanks to Shearer, the Senators must re- 
ceive a long parade of protesting big- 
wigs, probably beginning with Sir William 
Wiseman. 


THE TARIFF 
Ridge Stormed 


Consternation and chagrin filled the 
bosoms of the great Senate commanders 
of the tariff armies of the Republic last 
week. In one determined charge, the 
Democratic forces of fox-sly Field Mar- 
shal Simmons and the bold irregulars 
under Generalissimo Borah charged up the 
barren ground of Flexible Tariff Ridge and, 
smiting the Republicans hip and thigh, 
captured their strategic position, 47 votes 
to 42. The echoes of the Olympian voice 
in the White House, telling the Repub- 
licans that no such thing must be per- 
mitted to befall, had barely died away 
when the thing did befall. To Republicans 
it seemed little short of sacrilege, for 
though they had possessed Flexible Tariff 
Ridge for only seven of their country’s 
140 years, already they had come to look 
upon it as ground sacred to Republican 
Presidents. 


The Republican chieftains tried to 
hearten their followers by predicting re- 
capture of the Ridge when the great 
armored tank of the Republican forces in 
the House should come into action. But 
grave observers viewed the situation other- 
wise. The day after the battle, they keard 
Generalissimo Borah exult: “If we had 
enough votes to withstand the pressure 
that was here yesterday, we can withstand 
any pressure!” They heard Lieut. Col. 
Thomas, a new warrior from Oklahoma, 
confer with Field Marshal Simmons about 
the Low-Tariff army’s next, greater ma- 
neuver—a flanking attack on the Repub- 
lican’s most treasured positions of all in 
Manufacturing City, Textile Town, Brick- 
opolis, Fort Cement, etc., etc. (see Tariff 
War Map, Time, Sept. 30). This action 
would be designed to benefit the neutral 
farm lowlands, whose condition occasioned 
the whole great Tariff War. Sage ob- 


servers even went so far as to say that 
unless the Republicans would recapture 
Flexible Tariff Ridge, the Democrat-Insur- 
gent position thereon might prove impor- 
tant enough to end the whole war in boot- 
less armistice. 
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LABOR 
Fresh Blood 


Textile mills in the Carolinas run all 
night. After sunrise, the mill siren gives 
a blast to warn the day workers throughout 
the village that it soon will be time to go 
to work. 

At Marion. When the warning siren 
blew on the Marion Manufacturing Co.’s 
mill in Marion, N. C., one morning last 
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SHERIFF Oscar ADKINS 


He gassed himself; an old man hit him 
with a stick, 


week, Sheriff Oscar F. Adkins began to 
make a speech at the mill gates. He and 
several deputies had been up all night, 
warned by the mill officials of impending 
trouble. Across the street in front of the 
postoffice was a crowd of night shift work- 
ers bent on persuading the day shift not 
to go to work. The picketers were union 
people, men, women and children, mem- 
bers of United Textile Workers (subsidiary 
of the A. F. of L.). They had heard that, 
as the result of a strike last summer 
(TIME, Sept. 9), the company was trans- 
ferring all union workers to the night shift. 
Then the night shift would be discontinued 
for a while and the union workers got rid 
ot. 

“Now, men,” Sheriff Adkins says he 
said, “You will have to stand back and 
let anybody through that wants to come 
to work.” 

Someone in the crowd shouted: “Over 
our dead bodies, then!” 

A day shift man shouldered his way 
through the crowd toward the mill gate. 
The crowd surged to hold him back. 

It was then, says Sheriff Adkins, that he 
started discharging, not his bullet pistol, 
but his tear gas gun. He and Marion, N. C., 
were unfamiliar with this weapon, about 
the size and shape of a large flashlight. He 
got a lot of tear gas in his own face. The 
crowd recoiled. An old man reached the 
Sheriff and belabored him with a stick. 
While grappling this assailant, who later 
died, Sheriff Adkins says he heard his 
deputies start shooting their real guns. 





The crowd fled shrieking down the street 
in all directions. The deputies kept 
shooting. Bodies began to drop—three, 
five, ten, a score. “For God’s sake stop 
firing!” Sheriff Adkins says he shouted. 

But already a lot more blood had been 
shed in the textile war of the Carolinas. 
Three men were dead. There were 24 
wounded (mostly in the back), including a 
woman. One of the wounded men died 
before the Marion mill whistle shrieked its 
next day’s warning. Three more were 
dying. 

Sheriff Adkins, 13 of his deputies, two 
mill foremen and a mechanic were arrested, 
charged with murder. Governor Oliver 
Max Gardner sent in two companies of 
National Guardsmen, also an outside judge 
to investigate. Forty of the mill workers 
were arrested for riot and rebellion but 
released without bail. 

R. W. Baldwin, chief of the Marion 
Manufacturing Co., blamed Vice President 
John A. Peel of the State Federation of 
Labor for the deaths. John Peel, of course, 
blamed Manufacturer Baldwin in _ his 
speech at the quadruple funeral. 

The service was held in a scrub-oak 
grove. The four pine coffins, painted grey, 
lay on a low platform. Four girls led the 
hymn-singing, which included this chant: 

We are building a strong union, 
We are building a strong union, 
We are building a strong union, 
Workers in the mill. 

Chief preacher was Cicero Queens, a 
gnarled little old man from 60 miles away 
in the mountains. While the men sat im- 
movable and the women wailed amens, 
he cried under the bright morning sun: 

“This is one of the most saddest times 
I ever have witnessed. It is a cloudy day 
today down in our hearts. .. . 

“Here lies four people dead; hits an 
awful pity. The Devil’s come into the 
world and confused the people. Think of 
it—blood of our blood, bone of our bone, 
our own Caucasian race of God Almighty’s 
children. And I want to say, if you believe 
as Jesus told Marthy, thank God a man 
who believeth in Jesus Christ is not dead. 

“We know that we are not very high in 
society, but God loves us. . . . O, what 
would Jesus say if he passed through 
Marion? He’s weepin’ at all this scenery.” 

At Gastonia. The Marion murders 
gave North Carolina its sixth textile tangle 
now current in the courts. One of the other 
trials, that of 16 workers accused of mur- 
dering the police chief of Gastonia, got 

going again last week at Charlotte after 
repeated delays (Time, Sept. 23). The 16 
defendants, mostly Northern organizers of 
the National Textile Workers’ Union 
(Communist), hired a new lawyer—a big- 
framed, ingratiating Baptist named Frank 
Flowers who voted for Al Smith and has 
conservative social views. His type and 
standing were expected to help the 
“atheistic” labor radicals with the funda- 
mentalist jury. Further help to the de- 
fendants, who were pleading they shot in 
self-defense when Sheriff Aderholt came 
to “raid” their headquarters, seemed to lie 
in recent episodes of the textile war— 
unionists flogged, one woman murdered, 
the Marion slaughter. 












To meet these changed aspects of the 
case, the State’s prosecutors adopted quick 
new tactics. They dropped all charges 
against nine defendants, including the three 
women involved and six natives of North 
Carolina. Against the seven remaining de- 
fendants—four of them Northern Com- 
munists—the charge of first-degree murder 
was Cropped and with it the shadow of the 
electric chair which juries shun. 

In Eiizabethton, across the border in 
Tennessee, officials of the American Bem- 
berg and Glanzatoff mills, where labor 
troubles began last spring simultaneous 
with the Carolina strikes, got the employes 
to cast anonymous ballots for or against 
another strike, to test the sentiment. They 
reported 2,883 votes against striking, 255 
for. Observers could learn no connection 
between the Bemberg and Glanzatoff la- 
bor situation and the discovery last week 
that the acting President of these mills 
was on his bed, with his wrists slashed, 
dead. 

In Rockhill, S. C., the United Textile 
Workers held a conference, proclaimed 
“No Communists wanted here,” an- 
nounced their firm intention of organiz- 
ing the whole southern textile industry 
under the A. F. of L. 

At Washington, Senator Wheeler of 
Montana introduced, at the request of 
President William Green of the A. F. of 
L., a resolution for a Federal investiga- 
tion of the textile South. 


——@> 


Mitten’s Millions 


The name Mitten is more famed than 
that of any other in the realm of intra-city 
transportation. In Philadelphia, Mitten 
Management Inc. operates all buses, street 
cars, subways, elevateds, and many a taxi. 
Last week President Thomas Eugene Mit- 
ten died (see p. 54). Famed in life, he be- 
came more famed dead. His buses, street 
cars, subways, elevateds, taxis bore the 
sombre legend OUR CHIEF, T. E. MIT- 
TEN, 1864-1929. Soon after, his motor- 
men, busmen, taxi drivers learned that most 
of the Mitten millions (variously estimated 
at from $3,000,000 to $10,000,000) were 
to be left in trust for “the promotion and 
advancement of the cause of cooperation 
between capital and labor and the further- 
ance and continuance of the Mitten Plan.” 

The Mitten Plan, briefly, permits all 
employes to have a voice in the operation 
of the company, encourages them to be- 
come stockholders. The bequest, written 
into the will five days before the body was 
found, is invalid under the state law which 
nullifies charity bequests made within a 
month of the donor’s demise, but his son, 
Dr. Arthur A. Mitten, who succeeded him 
as Mitten Management’s president, will 
carry out his famed father’s wishes, will 
create a trust, the Mitten Foundation. 
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Darrow’s Morons 


Last week in London, Lawyer Clarence 
Darrow, speaking mainly about the small 
influence of heredity in crime, also made 
an appeal on behalf of morons. Said he: 

“Tt is the moron who shoulders uncom- 
plainingly the unpleasant tasks of life. If 
any steps are taken to prevent the repro- 
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duction of morons, many lawyers, doc- 
tors, parliamentarians, preachers and Con- 
gressmen would have to go to work. ... 
As a rule the ordinary moron works... . 
The mass of the world’s most important 
and also most disagreeable work is done 
by morons and others closest to the line. 
. . . If we had no morons, it would seri- 
ously interfere with the paving of streets, 
building of sewers, running of railroads, 
factories and other industries and also 
raise havoc with church attendance... . 
The moron as a rule is very tractable. He 
attends to his work only and doesn’t even 
make unreasonable demands in the matter 
of pay.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Moral Mayor 


Last week, Mayor Ralph S. Bauer of 
Lynn joined the list of clowning mayors, 
perhaps endeared himself to suspicious 
housewives, but undoubtedly made some 
male enemies, by announcing: 

1) That all women should report to him 
the license number “of any motorist who 
attempts to flirt with them.” 

2) That the Lynn police were instructed 
to take the license numbers of all autoists 
parking with girls on the shore boulevard 
at night. 

Said Moral Mayor Bauer: “I'll publish 
them [the motorists’ names] in the news- 
papers. I'll let wives know what their 
husbands are doing.” 





Sampson’s Samples 

Flem David Sampson, Governor of 
Kentucky since Jan. 1, 1928 assumed 
among other duties that of seeing that 
Kentucky school children got new school- 
books. He and the State textbook com- 
mission were soon flooded by 25 school- 
book publishers with sample copies. Partly 
because he is the only Republican high 
official in his administration, partly be- 
cause his opponents were ignorant of pub- 
lishing practice, Governor Sampson was 
indicted last month for receiving “gifts.” 
Seven members of the textbook commis- 
sion and all the sample-sending publishers 
were also indicted, it being known that 
the commissioners had sold the sample 
books they received for sums of $150 to 
$850. 

Last week Judge Ben G. Williams of 
Frankfort instructed the Franklin County 
Grand Jury to bring in a Not Guilty ver- 
dict on Governor Sampson. Not only had 
the Governor not sold his textbooks for 
personal profit (he gave them to his secre- 
tary and she sold them). But, said Judge 
Williams: ‘Those publishing companies 
sent the textbooks as samples and they 
were not accepted as gifts. The resolution 
[for putting new books into Kentucky 
schools] required that such samples be 
sent.” 

The State’s attorney appealed the case, 
to learn what he should do about the suits 
against the textbook commissioners and 
the 25 publishers. Meanwhile Mr. Samp- 
son’s prosecutors and the publishers re- 
flected on the commercial aspects of the 
spread of culture. 
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HEROES 


Legion in Louisville 


Negroes from North Carolina, coal 
miners from Indiana, a detachment from 
the Chicago Board of Trade, another com- 
posed of Oklahoma Indians, a mud-covered 
dozen of doughboys from Chattanooga 
(advertising war’s discomfort), thes: and 
others to the number of 35,000 marched 
and countermarched last week in Louis- 
ville, Ky. at the American Legion’s 
eleventh annual convention, a_ record- 
breaker both for spectators and for ex- 
citement. 

Sergeant Samuel Woodfill received a 
decoration from the Polish Government to 
the joy of his fellow Hoosiers, who agree 
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REAR ADMIRAL RODMAN 


“The greatest of these is parity.” 
with General Pershing that he was “the 
greatest hero of the A. E. F.,” outshining 
even Tennessee’s potent Sergeant Alvin 
York. 

Major O. Lee Bodenhamer of Arkansas 
was elected the Legion’s new Commander, 
to succeed Paul Vories McNutt’ of Bloom- 
ington, Ind. The Bodenhamer election 
came by acclamation, without a rollcall, 
when Albert L. Cox of North Carolina, his 
chief rival, jumped up and did the nomi- 
nating himself. 

Commander Bodenhamer was born in 
Texas. He used to teach English and coach 
athletics at Southwest Texas State Teach- 
ers College (San Marcos, Tex.). 

Now he is in realty at El Dorado, Ark., 
where he is president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, a 39-year-old booster-bachelor. 
Accepting his new office, he cried: “I 
should hold high and keep clean the ban- 
Ta. iad 

The question raised by Los Angeles 
boosters, trying to get the 1930 conven- 
tion for their city, was: “Orange juice or 
beans?” But Boston won, 742 votes to 
400. 

At various sessions, the Legionaires: 
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@ Heard a committee report advocating 
a Department of Aeronautics in the 
Federal Government. 
@ Heard Rear-Admiral Hugh Rodman, 
U. S. N. retired, say: “There is little or 
no use in having an inferior navy. You 
might just as well expect a lame mule to 
win the Kentucky Derby. ... 
“So far as I am aware, we are still 
putting lightning rods on churches. . . 
“Faith, hope and parity. And the great- 
est of these is parity.” 


@ Passed a resolution “demanding” that 
the U. S. Senate, in view of its quizzing 
of Big-Navy Propagandist Shearer (see 
p. 14), investigate also the lobbying of 
such organizations as the Federal Council 
of Churches. 


CRIME 


Danny Daniels’ Party 
(See drawing p. 11): 

An unholy light filled the wide court- 
yard of Colorado’s State Penitentiary at 
Canon City, the glare of floodlights and 
searchlights playing on Cellhouse No. 3. 
Two other cellhouses, the prison chapel 
and the messhall, were blazing ruins. In 
the prison “bull pen’—a sunken space at 
one side of the yard—some 400 convicts 
cowered in sullen terror, their shadows 
moving nightmarishly on the stone walls 
of the enclosure. From Cellhouse No. 3 
where Danny Daniels, burglar-murderer, 
and five desperate comrades were induct- 
ing the worst prison revolt in Colorado’s 
history, came sporadic shrieks, bullets and 
curses. They were holding 16 guards as 
hostages. About 175 convicts, refusing to 
join “Danny Daniels’ party,” were huddled 
in the rear of the cellhouse. 

At 7 p.m., the bullet-torn body of J. J. 
Elles, the prison hangman, was hurled out 
of a window in Cellhouse No. 3. Rescuers 
rushed him to a hospital but he soon died. 
At 7:15 p.m. another punctured body was 
hurled out. It was Guard R. A. Williams, 
already dead. 

At 9:00 p.m. the hundreds of soldiers 
and citizens surrounding the prison yard 
saw a third dead hostage crash to the 
ground outside Cellhouse No. 3. At tro 
p.m. Guard John Shea staggered out bear- 
ing the body of Guard Abe Wiggins. Shea 
said that Danny Daniels had walked up 
to Wiggins at an appointed hour, grinned 
and shot him through the temple with his 
.48 calibre pistol. Then he had turned to 
Marvin Duncan, another captured guard, 
and said: “Prepare yourself. You're 
next.” They let Shea go because he had 
been “a pretty good old plug.” 

Daniels had offered the guards’ lives as 
the price of free exit for himself and his 
four followers in the revolt which began 
at noon. Daniels had also demanded in 
repeated messages and shouted parleys 
that Warden Francis Eugene Crawford 
supply them with automobiles to drive 
away in. “Go to hell!” was Warden Craw- 
ford’s reply each time, approved by 
Governor William H. Adams over the 
telephone from Denver. 

About to p.m., Cellhouse No. 4 caught 
fire, heightening the glare in the court- 
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yard. The convicts in Cellhouse No. 3 still 
held ten hostages. 

Father Patrick O’Neil, the burly prison 
priest, cried: “I can stand this no longer!” 
He started across the open yard with a 
lumberman’s coat over his clericals, bear- 
ing not peace and absolution but Death— 
a 50 lb. box of dynamite. Rifles and ma- 
chine guns on the prison wall and in the 
warden’s darkened house kept up a blister- 
ing barrage into the cellhouse windows as 
the priest went to the building’s very en- 
trance and laid the charge to blast an 
entrance. The ignition battery did not 
work. Father O’Neil returned for another 
heavy load of dynamite, ran in, laid it, 
ran back. Danny Daniels was seen at the 
cellhouse window trying to shoot the priest 
just before the explosion shattered all re- 
maining windows in the neighborhood, 
blew men’s hats off and buried the cell- 
house in a heavy pall of smoke. 

A company of militia charged in, ex- 
pecting to find a great breach in the con- 
victs’ fortress. But the masonry had held. 
The militia had to retreat and wait for a 
75-millimeter field piece, an armored tank. 

When these weapons arrived, the cell- 
house was stormed again. But this time 
there came no answering fire. Inside, five 
dead bodies on the blood-sopped floor told 
the end of the story. Danny Daniels had 
lined up his four comrades, executed them 
one by one, then committed suicide. 


Most of the last hostage guards escaped 
unhurt. Total casualties: 5 dead convicts, 
7 dead guards, 3 badly wounded guards, 7 
other wounded including Warden Craw- 
ford whose head was grazed by a slug. 

Eight inquiries were started into the 
origin of the revolt. 

In 1924 the National Association for 
Penal Information pronounced the Canon 
City Penitentiary ‘the worst in the coun- 
try” for brutality and repression. 
Chicago 

A hold-up, three bombings occupied the 
attention of Chicago police last week. 

Hold-Up. Into the gay, smoke-filled 


ball room of the Palm Gardens road house - 


came six young men with familiar faces. 
It was their fifth visit. Dutifully the 
swaying guests lined up along a wall, duti- 
fully handed over $1,700 in cash, $7,500 
in jewelry. But eager to please, the “baron 
robbers” this time added an innovation. 
They ordered “drinks for all, on the 
house,” commanded the orchestra to play 
on. Guests with spirits revived continued 
to revel, forgot their losses, while the 
bandits returned jewels to all women who 
consented to be their dancing partners. 
At daybreak police arrived, found sleepy 
guests, no bandits. 

Old Bombings. Into the swimming 
pool of the Lakeshore Athletic Club landed 
a bomb which shattered windows, blew 
out part of a wall, sent guests scurrying. 
Police found no bomber... . / A bomb 
went off in the doorway of Broker Charles 
H. McCarthy’s apartment, damaged furni- 
ture, tore out a wall... More bombs 
have exploded in Chicago in 1929 than 
in any other year—the year’s 98th emp- 
tied in one John Coyle’s saloon. 





SHIPPING 
Expensive Elephants 


1917 $ 100,000 
TORE in 6 cdetddencae das 1,040,000,000 
Der eee eee 1,806,701,000 
WO ia eacuurat ented 356,500,000 
SPE Srey rare 70,000,000 
1922 61,000,000 


IQ23 ceccccccccccceve 100,000,000 


$3,434,301,000 

Those were some of the sums appropri- 
ated by Congress for the use of the 
Merchant Fleet Corp., a quasi-public body 
instituted in Wartime to build ships to 
carry soldiers, food and munitions over- 
seas. When the War ceased, the corpora- 
tion had to pay its bills, to settle with 
shipbuilders for cancelled contracts. Then 
its job was to operate the ships it had 
built until they could be disposed of to 
private interests. 

Because of the status of the Merchant 
Fleet Corp. as a body responsible primarily 
to the U. S. Shipping Board whose officers 
were its managers, Congress never until 
last week received an audit of the corpora- 
tion’s books. When that audit came, from 
Comptroller-General John Raymond Mc- 
Carl, great was the shock to watchdogs of 
the public treasury. 

Without naming names, Mr. McCarl 
cited instances to show how great were the 
sacrifices, how shocking the business man- 
agement, in some of the corporation’s 
white elephant sales in 1922, 1923, 1924, 
1925. For example: 

Seven tankers under construction were 
sold for $16,800,000. Of this sum, $3,840,- 
000 was in cash, the balance in first mort- 
gage notes. Then the notes, face value 
$13,493,000, were sold for $2,940,000 to a 
company close to the purchaser of the 
tankers. 

Another company gave $6,500,000 in 
notes, which the president of the company 
later bought in for $908,000, including 
$300,000 in notes of his own. 

Another man bought back $1,500,000 of 
his own notes for $128,000. 

A drydock costing $1,991,564 was sold 
for $600,000. 

A fleet of vessels was sold for $325,000 
including only $28,674 cash. Then the 
purchasers were given a mail contract 
worth between $350,000 and $450,000 per 
annum. 

For 321 ships costing 400 million dollars 
in all, the U. S. has received only some 
154 millions cash. Some companies which 
bought ships were forced to return them, 
being insolvent. 

The McCarl report did not charge mal- 
feasance, but President Hoover straight 
way ordered Attorney-General Mitchell to 
discover whether there had been any viola- 
tion of the law. The President was careful 
to point out that all the instances cited 
were “prior to this Administration.” As 
many citizens recall, President Coolidg> 
was constantly prodding the U. S. Shipping 
Board to get rid of this floating white 
elephants. 





PROHIBITION 


Co-Optimists 

The U. S. Drys, Consolidated, who be- 
gan organizing last winter under “‘a unified 
plan . . . in accordance with the wishes of 
the administration of President Hoover” 
(Time, March 11), elected officers last 
week and chose a name. Henceforth they 
will be known as the Co-operative Com- 
mittee for Prohibition Enforcement. Their 
chairman is a Kentucky varnish-maker, 
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PATRICK HENRY CALLAHAN 


.. . famed for the Callahan 
Correspondence. 








Patrick Henry Callahan of Louisville. 
Famed for the so-called Callahan Corre- 
spondence, consisting of letters between 
Patrick Callahan and more important pub- 
lic personages, which he mimeographs and 
broadcasts for editorial quotation, Mr. Cal- 
lahan was the outstanding Roman Catholic 
opponent of the Brown Derby last year on 
the single issue of liquor. He has long been 
the moving spirit in an Association of 
Catholics Favoring Prohibition. 

The U. S. Drys, Consolidated, began as 
a movement chiefly among Protestants. 
The Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation joined its potent propagandizing 
arm (Department of Moral Welfare) with 
30 other temperance organizations includ- 
ing the Anti-Saloon League of America. 
Among those present in Washington last 
week to organize the all-embracing Co- 
operative Committee were Bishop Thomas 
Nicholson (president) and Francis Scott 
McBride (general superintendent) of the 
Anti-Saloon League; President Ella Alex- 
ander Boole of the W. C. T. U.; Chairman 
(Bishop) James Cannon Jr., of the Board 
cf Temperance and Social Service of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South and 
President (Bishop) William Fraser Mc- 
Dowell of the Board of Temperance, Pro- 
hibition and Public Morals of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 

Second-in-command under Chairman 
Callahan on the new committee will be Dr. 
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Arthur James Barton, chief of the South- 
ern Baptist Social Service Commission; 
third-in-command, Edwin Courtland Din- 
widdie of the Anti-Saloon League; fourth, 
Mrs. Lenna Lowe Yost of the W. C. T. U.’s 
West Virginia chapter. 

The Co-operative Committee co-opti- 
mistically announced a preliminary pro- 
gram, subject to amplification by Chair- 
man Callahan: 

1) Asurvey by some outstanding econo- 
mist of the effect of Prohibition on Indus- 
try. 

2) An inquiry into the effect on Health 
and Hygiene. 

3) Data on Liquor and Crime. 


Incidental Transportation 

Masquerading as ink, paint, olive oil and 
other prosaic commodities, shipments of 
high-grade liquor used to proceed to one 
Alfred E. Norris, Manhattan broker, from 
one Joel D. Kerper, Philadelphia ’legger. 
When the U. S. penetrated the shipments’ 
disguises, Broker Norris and ’Legger 
Kerper were tried in Philadelphia. Dis- 
trict, Judge William Huntington Kirk- 
patrick sentenced the “Legger to 15 
months at Atlanta and a $20,000 fine. 
Broker Norris was fined $200 on the 
ground that, though the act of purchasing 
liquor is not prohibited, yet the act of 
purchasing aids and abets the prohibited 
transportation of liquor (Time, Jan. 7). 

Last week, in the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Philadelphia, the Kirkpatrick 
decision was reversed and Broker Norris 
exonerated. More, the U. S. was flayed 
in a decision which said: “It appears that 
while the legislative department of the 
Government has deliberately and inten- 
tionally made the purchaser of liquor 
guiltless of any offense under the Prohi- 
bition law, the executive department of 
the government seeks here, by indirection, 
to make the same fact, namely the pur- 
chase, a crime subjecting the purchasers 
to a maximum fine of $10,000 and im- 
prisonment for a term of two years. 

“Such a condition is scarcely conceiv- 
able and yet it is the position of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Judges Victor Raynard Woolley and 
W. H. Seward Thompson (with Judge 
Joseph Buffington dissenting) went on to 
explain that “Transportation by the seller 
is a mere incident in the sale and neces- 
sary to its completion.” 

The Treasury Department declared it 
would carry the case of Broker Norris to 
the Supreme Court of the U. S. to de- 
termine finally whether liquor-selling guilt 
does end at the customer’s front door. 


Sub-sub-Committee of One 


One hot night in June, 1928, a tall, min- 
isterial figure strode upon the national 
scene and introduced himself in prodigious 
basso tones as follows: “If anyone has— 
any difficulty—in hearing me—in the re- 
motest cor-rners of this hall—do not bla- 
ame it on Calif-o-ornia—but bla-ame it on 
Ka-ansas City!” It was great-voiced 
John L. McNab, San Francisco lawyer, 
placing his good friend, Herbert Clark 
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Hoover, in nomination for the Presidency 
of the U.S. Then John L. McNab retired 
from the national scene. 

Last week he reappeared. In the course 
of getting elected and being the President, 
Mr. Hoover had many times promised to 
consolidate the enforcement and prosecut- 
ing arms of the Federal Prohibition forces 
in one Department of the Government. 
Now, six months after Inauguration, noth- 
ing has been done. Congress was too busy 
last spring. The nine-man Law Enforce- 
ment Commission under Lawyer George 
Woodward Wickersham has been too busy 
fact-finding. And the President had to 
admit that there is no one now in his ad- 
ministration either free or capable enough 
to effect the transfer of the Treasury’s en- 
forcement bureau to the Department of 
Justice. So he called again for great- 
voiced John McNab. 

Mr. McNab will be a sub-sub-committee 
of one, appended to a sub-committee of 
the Wickersham Commission. Besides re- 
organizing executive forces, he will study 
the notorious delays of Federal Court pro- 
cedure. When his findings are ready per- 
haps his great voice will intone: “If anyone 
has any difficulty in hearing me in the 
remotest corners of this nation, do not 
blame it on Calif-o-ornia, but bla-ame it 
on Washington!” 


“Sparrowkilling.” Unto Chairman 
Wickersham and his Commission colleague, 


» 
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Joun L. McNas 
“Do not bla-ame it on CALIFORNIA.” 


Judge William Squire Kenyon, appeared 
in Washington Brig.-Gen. Smedley Darl- 
ington (“Gimlet Eye”) Butler, famed 
marine, recent drier-up Quantico, Va. (but 
not of Philadelphia, where his strongarm 
methods were disapproved). For two 
hours he told them what he thought of 
Prohibition: “The grossest piece of class 
legislation in the country’s history... . 
like using 16-in. guns to kill sparrows.” 
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"ANYTHING SHORT OF MY BEST IS 
NOT ACCEPTABLE” 


sd 


Back of the satisfaction of Oldsmobile and Viking 


owners stands the satisfaction of 
Oldsmobile-Viking workers in a job well done 


FTER all, what is a motor 
A car? Is it merely so much 
wood and metal—so many gears 
and cotter-pins? 


Or is it, as Oldsmobile-Viking 
workers believe, something more 
—the culmination of the skill and 
ideals of the men who build it, 
from the first engineering sketch 
through to the final check-up 
and inspection? To express this 
spirit one of these workers 
coined the phrase, ‘“‘Anything 
short of my best is not accept- 
able.’’ And this charge of re- 
sponsibility has been adopted 
by the entire organization. 


Oldsmobile-Viking engineers, 
proving and re-proving the prod- 
ucts they design—skilled opera- 
tors, unerringly guiding great 
machines—efficient workmen, 
accurately fitting cars together, 
part by part—keen-eyed inspec- 
tors, rigidly checking the work 
of the producers—each man, 
whatever his job, from the high- 
est Olds Motor Works executive 
to the newest shop employee, 
follows the same rule—‘“‘Any- 
thing short of my best is not 
acceptable.” 


The satisfaction these workers 
take in a job well done is largely 


responsible for the thorough 
satisfaction Oldsmobile and 


' Viking owners find in their cars. 


These owners are loyal, because 
they know that Olds Motor 
Works is loyal to them, not only 
in the matter of fine workman- 
ship but in all the details of 
manufacture. 


Olds Motor Works respects this 
public confidence. And in return 
Olds Motor Works promises the 
public, in behalf of every Olds- 
mobile-Viking worker, to main- 
tain steadfast allegiance to the 
pledge . . . “‘Anything short 
of my best is not acceptable.’’ 


OLDSMOBILE ~ VIKING 
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MAKE IT 


SNAPPY 


YES, you’d better hurry. You don’t 
know what you’ve been missing, 
if you smoke without having 
Squibb’s Dental Cream to brace 
up your taste. 


Squibb’s not only protects, it 
snaps up and livens. The tiny 
particles of Milk of Magnesia, left 
in the crevices of the mouth, tend 
to keep your smoking taste al- 
ways keen and crisp. Sweeten the 


oral cavity. 


Make it a point tonight to start | 
| to o didn’t look much for a team ecnly 


using Squibb’s Dental Cream. 
You'll find it at any drug store. 
40c a generous tube. 

© 1929 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 








GUARD THE 
DANGER 


LINE 
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Football 


Bewildered by Louisiana’s trick of pro- 
tecting the man with the ball, a nervy, in- 
experienced University of Mexico team in 
Mexico City lost the first football game 
ever played between a U. S. and a Mexican 


college, 59-0. 


Pop Warner’s eleven big Stanfordians 
baked Oregon’s apple in three periods. 
Even the subs who got their chance in the 
fourth scored a touchdown. Stanford 33, 
Oregon 7. 


Whenever Princeton passed, a purple 
shirt was in the way, but after playing 


| even all afternoon Princeton stopped pass- 


ing, slammed eight plays through the line 
to beat Amherst by one touchdown and 
the goal that went with it. 


With backs squatting in double wing 
formation and a line trained to charge like 
a backfield, Yale skylarked more points 
away from Vermont than any Yale team 
has scored in any game since 1888, Yale 
89, Vermont o. 


Bates never crossed midfield and got 
only three first downs against a Harvard 
line that has hardly been changed since 
spring practice. Harvard 48, Bales o. 


Five thousand Boy Scouts and 15,000 
collegians in Madison, Wis., moaned when 
Colgate bustled to a three-minute touch- 
down, howled with joy when Gantenbein, 
Lubratovich and the Rabholz brothers put 
one over in the third period and another 
in the fourth. Wisconsin 13, Colgate 6. 


Thirty-seven Army players substituted 
for each other so fast you couldn’t tell who 
was in, but obviously Gettysburg was out, 
in spite of its one touchdown, Army 33, 
Gettysburg 7. 


Frosty Peters of Illinois ran punts back 
half a field’s length and threw passes that 


breath, too, and tone up the whole | made rooks of Kansas’ Jayhawks, 25-0. 


Although the Navy ran four yards every 
time William and Mary ran one, their 15 


seven days from Notre Dame. 
Four of Columbia’s touchdowns against 


Union were made by one Ralph Hewitt, 
freshman captain last year, and the fifth 


| when Hewitt modestly handed the ball to 


Joyce. Columbia 31, Union o. 


Notre Dame’s Savoldi and Carideo 
vododyoed an Indiana team too slow to 
gain ground and too taut to yield it. Notre 
Dame 14, Indiana o. 

a eee 


At Oakland Hills 


Helen Hicks, a stocky girl from Hewlett, 
L. L., with fat cheeks and muscular legs, 
has become one of the best women golf 
players in the world by imitating her 
friend Maureen Orcutt. Miss Orcutt, shy 


| and broad-shouldered, with a jaw like a 


prizefighter’s, became good enough to be 


| the idol of Miss Hicks by trying to be as 


good as Glenna Collett. Thus the three 
most famed of the competitors who 
gathered at the Oakland Hills Club in 
Birmingham, Mich., last week to decide 
the Women’s National Championship 
composed a sequence with Hicks at one 
end and Collett at the other. People who 
understood the respect determining this 
sequence expected that as usual Orcutt 
would beat Hicks and Collett would beat 
Orcutt. If one of these matches had been 
played in the semi-final and the other in 
the final the tournament would have 
achieved a suspense that it lost when Or- 
cutt and Hicks and Collett were knotted 
in the same eighth of the draw. When the 
knot came undone, Orcutt and Hicks were 
out of the tournament and Collett was as 
good as champion. 

Or not quite as good. Two ladies 
clipped through their match and stood in 
her way. One was a slight, wiry lady in a 
brown sweater and a brown sports hat— 
Mrs. Dorothy Shearer Higbie of Detroit. 
At the beginning of her match with Col- 
lett the latter, though serious, seemed to 
be thinking of something élse. Suddenly 
news spread over the course that Miss 
Collett and Mrs. Higbie had left the four- 
teenth green and that Mrs. Higbie was 
four up. 

Galleries and officials who deserted other 
matches to watch them finish saw some- 
thing to remember. They saw Miss Col- 
lett play reckless, perfect golf to win the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth holes. 
Needing one more hole to keep the match 
alive she drove a long, low ball that hit 
the fairway, kicked sharply to one side, 
stopped square at the foot of a dead tree. 
If Collett could have blown the tree away 
she would have had as good a chance as 
Higbie of getting her next shot on the 
green. She chipped out, rolled her third 
well up and laid her fourth dead. Flus- 
tered, Mrs. Higbie flubbed her chip-shot 
and on the next hole, climbing out of a 
bunker from which her ball had not 
climbed, she ran her fingers through her 
hair, pressed her wrists against her temples 
and with a sigh said softly, “Oh, dear me.” 
Then she went over and congratulated 
Miss Collett. Next day Collett beat Mrs. 
Opel Hill, and the day after that took the 
finals and her fourth national title by 
beating plump, blonde Mrs. Harry Pressler, 
who asked people particularly not to call 
her Mrs. Harry Pressler but Leona. 

—_<>-—_ 


Money Game 


U. S. citizens who are weary of bridge, 
ping-pong, cards-in-the-hat, yet who can- 
not endure the strain of an evening with- 
out a game in some form, were last week 
offered a new and original pastime in- 
vented by so famed an author as Norman 
Angell, British economist and _ pacifist. 
Called The Money Game and published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. in the unique form 
of an explanatory book bound with a box 
of cards, the new entertainment purports 
to combine the thrill of cards with instruc- 
tion in finance. 

It may be played by any number of 
persons, though six is the ideal set. One 
player, the Banker, starts out with little 
tickets representing $5000 in bank notes. 
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Take ten feet of Cine- 
Kodak Safety Film 
each month and keep 
a ‘‘Living Diary’’ of 
your children. On a 
thin strip of film you 
can record the wonder- 
ful period between in- 


fancy and adolescence. 


Those & aby ? 
Ways you love so much 


A 


Make them a permanent possession . . see them in years to 


come .. whenever you like . . on a Ciné-Kodak Safety Film 


O yourealize that some day you will 

lose your baby’s smile? That the 
time will come when you would give 
anything to see its radiance again? 

That cunning little toss of the head, 
the inimitable kick-up of little running 
feet, the chubby little hand reaching up 
for yours .. . how they thrill you now! 

But those baby ways you love so much 
are here today and gone tomorrow. Once 
the little one grows up, “‘all the King’s 
horses and all the King’s men’’ won't be 
able to bring them back. 

Your memory, as you find to your sor- 
row, loses far more than it keeps. Until 
a few years ago there was absolutely no 
way to make a perma- 
nent /iving record of your 
children’s adorable baby- 
hood. 


The Miracle of 
Home Movies 
Just the very idea of sit- 
ting in your living room 
years from now and see- 
ing what your youngsters 


did today makes your heart beat faster. 
Let Ciné-Kodak home movies bring about 
this miracle for you as it has for thousands 
of other parents. If you fail now to take 
advantage of this priceless opportunity, 
the day will come when you'll regret 
that failure bitterly. 


As Simple as Snapshots 


What excuse is there left to offer? Ex- 
pense? A home movie outfit, consisting 
of Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope and screen, 
can be bought for as little as $145. 
Complicated? Yes —as complicated 
as opening your own front door, as 
winding your watch, as tying your 
shoes! Ciné-Kodak home movies are as 
easy to make as ordinary snap- 
shots. 

Unbiased by the precedents 
and prejudices of professional 
cinema camera design, the men 
who made still photography 
so easy now have made home 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 


movie-making equally simple for you. 
Color Movies, Too 


And now, another Eastman development 
—Kodacolor—enables you to make home 
movies in full natural color. With the 
Ciné-Kodak f. 1.9, Model B or BB, a 
filter and Kodacolor Film, you can make 
the most beautiful /éving close-ups. When 
you project the film, you see your dear 
ones as they actually are, with all the 
color, even the delicate flesh tones, abso- 
lutely true to life. You simply use a 
Kodacolor Filter and Kodacolor Film 
when making or projecting Kodacolor. 

Also, to supplement your own films, 
Kodak Cinegraphs, 100-, 200- and 400- 
foot reels of comedy, travel and cartoons, 
are available at your Ciné-Kodak deal- 
er’s. They cost only $7.50 per 100 feet. 

Don’t let precious opportunities to take 
movies of your youngsters slip by through 
any fault of yours. Ask your Ciné-Kodak 
dealer to show you outfits and in the 
meantime mail the coupon for the free 
booklet—‘‘The Lure of Home Movies.”’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 253, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me, FREE and without obligation, your ne 
booklet, ‘The Lure of Home Movies.” 


Name 


Address_— 





The Latest! 


REMENTZ 
Self Adjustable. 


WATCH BAND 


Simply 
perfect 


because 


perfectly 


simple! ! 





PERFECT fitting Wrist 
Watch Band because | 
“self-adjustable”’. | 





A fitting complement to the 
finest watch. It also compli- 
ments the wearer. 


A snap of a clever clasp and 
it’s on to stay on—until you 
are ready to snap it off. 


A“right-feeling size” because | 
you can tighten or loosen it | 
simply by catching the clasp | 
in any link. 


A mannish looking Wrist 
Watch Band—thanks to its 
sturdy open links. 


An “A-1” gift, or prize be- 

cause it’s the sort of Wrist 

Watch Band men buy for | 
themselves. In Solid Gold 

or Platinum. Or Krementz 

Quality Rolled Gold over 

a Sterling Silver base. 


Write for booklet and name 

of Krementz jeweler nearest | 
you. New Yorkers 
may phone our Fifth 
Ave. Office, Lacka- 
wanna 3123. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 


Makers of Fine Jewelry since 2056 | | 
Newark, N. J. 
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The $5,000 stands for $500 in gold which 
the banker is supposed to have in his 
bank. Each of the other five players is 
dealt 20 cards from a 100 card deck di- 
vided into ten suits. Each suit stands for 
an industry, such as Coal Mine, Brick- 
field, Wagon Works, Loom, Pottery, Saw 
Mill, etc. During the course of the game, 
the Banker attempts to buy from the 
players all the cards of all the suits. As 
soon as he can absorb one entire suit, or 
establish a monopoly in that industry, he 
can add that suit, or that industry, to 
the assets of his bank. But if he, in the 
course of his purchases, lets any individ- 
ual player accumulate more notes than 
he has assets, the bank is broken and the 














ANGELL 
the 


ECONOMIST 


The better his game, worse his 


finance. 

bank-breaker becomes Banker. Mean- 
while players can buy and sell among 
themselves, each trying to get as long 
suits as possible, for the more units of 
each suit a player holds the more the 
banker has to pay for each unit. (For 
one Brickyard a player can get $10; for 
two yards, $40.) When the banker buys 
up all the cards without being “broke,” 
the standing of the players is determined 
by the amount of the notes they hold in 
return for the cards, or units of industry, 
they have sold. 

The game is obviously 
and with a strong poker element. A player 
may have one Coal Mine card, for in- 
stance, which, if sold to another player 
might enable that player to break the 
bank. Or he might be willing to pay 
several times the face value for a Pottery 
card that would help him build up a Pot- 
tery monopoly. A smart Stock Exchange 
operator might be a tremendous success 
at the game, which resolves itself largely 
into clever trading. On the other hand, 
the better the game becomes as a game, 
the less effective it becomes as a course 
in finance. It does illustrate, in an ele- 
mentary manner, the fact that a bank can 
issue more notes than it has gold to sup- 
port and also the fact that coal and iron 
and manufactured products are just as 
truly wealth as is gold. But it would be 
a queer idea of business which would in- 


mathematical 
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volve the House of Morgan trading Stand- 
ard Brands for the House of Mellon’s 
Aluminum Co., both in the hope of 
breaking the Federal Reserve system. 

Mr. Angell has accompanied his book 
with an essay on money. After upbraid- 
ing economists for writing dully and un- 
intelligibly about their subject, and selling 
his game as economics in easy steps for 
little feet, Mr. Angell gives a brief dis- 
cussion of economic theory. 


World Series 
(See front cover) 

In Chicago and in Philadelphia this week 
one of the many enterprises of William 
Wrigley, Jr. blossomed out into a fruitful 
and profitable success. For in these two 
cities two baseball teams were meeting 
and struggling for what was somewhat 
grandiloquently referred to as the world’s 
baseball championship.* One team was 
the Philadelphia Athletics, representing 
the American League. The other was the 
Chicago Cubs, representing the National 
League. As everyone knows, Mr. Wrigley 
is Cub owner. 

The millions of U. S. citizens who, 
through radio and newspaper, hung upon 
the flash of every ball, the crack of every 
bat, probably did not much concern them- 
selves with the corporate aspects of the 
entertainment provided them. Nor, in 
justice to Mr. Wrigley, could it be said 
that his connection with baseball was sor- 
didly commercial. The Chicago baseball 
franchise was no pearl of great price when 
Mr. Wrigley purchased it, and as recently 
as 1925 the club finished last in the league 
race. ‘ 

Then astute Mr. Wrigley got able 
Joseph McCarthy to manage his team. 
The Cubs finished fourth in 1926 and 1927, 
third in 1928 and this year won by so wide 
a margin that the last month of the sched- 
ule was an empty formality. Now base- 
ball teams make or lose money according 
to whether they win or lose games. It 
is safe to say that for the last three years 
the Chicago team has shown a profit. This 
year, playing to 1,500,000 patrons in Chi- 
cago alone, the team must have been re- 
turning a profit on its investment at which 
General Motors or Standard Oil would 
probably turn enviously green. 

When his team made certain of winning 
the pennant, Mr. Wrigley told all the 
players to have a big evening at his ex- 
pense; adding that he would not honor 
any expense account for /ess than $50. 

Quieter in manner, taller and thinner in 
figure, less pretentious but nonetheless 
admired is Philadelphia’s manager and 
part owner, Cornelius (““‘Connie Mack’’) 
McGillicuddy. He has gained fame 
through baseball and baseball alone. He 
attends every game his Athletics play, 
invariably sits in the same place in the 
dugout, seldom raises his voice to com- 
mand or correct. He last brought an 
American League pennant to Philadelphia 
in 1914, has since then watched his team 
fluctuate between the cellar and the next- 
to-top story. 


Meanwhile the masticating jaws of the 
fans in the ball park and of others all 
over the world never stopped supply- 


*Because other countries (except Japan) play 
baseball hardly at all and world competition is 
conspicuously absent. 
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serve Amernca between 


CHICAG Oa NEW YORK 


ITH the recent inauguration 

of additional fast service, thirty- 
two through Pullman trains daily link 
Chicago and New York on New 
York Central’s famous water level 
route. Sixteen of these make the run 
of nearly a thousand miles in from 
20 to 21 hours—nine of them in 20 
hours flat. 


This is the greatest fleet of fast 
long-distance trains operated on any 
railway in the world. 


Companions of the Century”? 
The 20th Century Limited has long 
been a daily fleet of trains. Yearly its 
prestige increases. In the past twelve 
months it has been operated as more 
than 2000 trains and has carried more 
than 240,000 passengers. 

Now with the new Advance Century 
there is the choice of two departure 
and ¢wo arrival times of this de luxe 
limited at both Chicago and New 
York. The new, equally-fast Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt, with complete Century 
equipment and service, follows the 
Century fleet. Named in honor of 
the founder of the New York Central 
Lines, this new train will take its 
place as one of the great de 


“a 
° Y NEW YORKN 
luxe trains of the world. The | NTRAL 


LINES os 


\ <" . 
“ot 


ca 


New Yor 


popular Wolverine (via Michigan 
Central) has been made a de luxe 
20-hour train. 

With these notable additions to 
the New York Central fleet, the 
thousands of business executives and 
transcontinental travelers who choose 
the water level route between Chicago, 
New York and New England will 
find a fast train waiting for them at 
almost any hour of the day that suits 
their convenience—not only at Chi- 
cago and New York, but Boston, 
Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis and 
other cities on the New York Cen- 
tral Lines. 


A Route of Unrivalled Comfort 


Nature gave New York Central an 
unique advantage. For the roadbed 


follows the only low level transcon- . 


tinental route through the Appalach- 
ian barrier. This great steel highway 
is nearly at sea level for a thousand 
miles. It is this that makes possible 
the amazingly smooth operation. 


The record volume of long-distance 
passenger traffic carried by the New 
York Central Lines reflects the growth 
of the great industrial territory served, 
as well as the continually increasing 
public preference for New 
York Central service. 


5 Chicago—New York 
Fast Mail 


Lv. Chicago 9:50 a. m. 
Ar. New York 6:50 a. m. 


The Wolverine 
via Michigan Central 
Lv. Chicago 11:00 a. m. 
Ar. New York 8:00 a. m. 


Advance 20th Century Ltd. 
Lv. Chicago 12:00 noon 
Ar. New York 9:00 a. m. 


20th Century Limited 
Lv. Chicago 12:40 p. m. 
Ar. New York 9:40 a. m. 
The Commodore Vanderbilt 
Lv. Chicago 2:00 p. m. 
Ar. New York 11:00 a. m. 


4 New York—Chicago 
Advance 20th Century Ltd. 


Lv. New York 2:00 p.m. 
Ar. Chicago 9:00 a. m. 


20th Century Limited 


Lv. New York 2:45 p. m. 
Ar. Chicago 9:45 a. m. 


The Commodore Vanderbilt 
Lv. New York 4:00 p. m. 
Ar. Chicago 11:00 a. m. 


The Wolverine 
via Michigan Central 


Lv. New York 5:00 p.m. 
Ar. Chicago 12:00 noon 


CENTRAL LINES 


Only route between Chicago and the East doubly safeguarded all the way 
by Electric Block Signals and the Automatic Electric Train Stop 
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SOUTHERN CITIES BEHIND SOUTHERN PROGRESS 
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The Second 
Steel Center of > 
the United States 


.. BIRMINGHAM 


april i fifty-eight years ago, Birmingham, 
Alabama took its name from an old English steel city. 
In these years Birmingham and steel have become doubly 
synonymous. The namesake has fabricated a steel industry 
second in America only to that of Pittsburgh. 





In the Birmingham district, 870 industries now turn out 2,080 prod- 
ucts to the value of nearly three quarters of a billion dollars annually. 
These products are well diversified. They range from steel rails to cot- 
ton cloth, from iron pipe to rubber tires, from pig iron to breakfast food. 


Typifying scores of growing Southern cities, Birmingham’s industry is 
solidly based on natural advantages in materials, power, and transpor- 
tation. Birmingham gains a new industry daily ; the whole South grows 
industrially at a rapid pace. The South, today, is this country’s insur- 
ance of continued world Jeadership in industry. 


With industries which lead their fields, with many more developing, 
the South offers some of the most attractive of American investment 
securities. Many years’ experienceand intimate knowledge of the South 
areoffered investors by thisSoutherninvestment banking organization. 


We Bank on the South * 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


400 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


Chicago . Cincinnati . St.Louis . Jackson . Louisville 
Knoxville . Tampa . Memphis Houston Dallas 
Chattanooga . NewOrleans . Birmingham . Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 
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ing Mr. Wrigley with a vast income. Dur- 
ing the first six months of this year the 
Wrigley Co. (chewing gum) had net earn- 
ings of $5,211,990, more than $300,000 
more than the net income of the first six 
months of 1928 when the total annual net 
earnings were $11,068,618 or $6.15 a 
share. His business, still increasing, has 
tripled since 1920. He spends an average 
of $4,000,000 dollars a year on advertising. 

Red-cheeked, dewlapped and _ genial, 
given to exercise, to backslapping, to the 
indulgence of strange whims that usually 
turn out to be investments, and fond of 
uttering pungent aphorisms on salesman- 
ship, of gravely handing new acquaintances 
packages of his gum, a supply of which 
he carries around with him at all times, 
William Wrigley Jr. is at 68 well-equipped 
to enjoy his amazing prosperity. In the 
conventional fashion of rich men who be- 
lieve it is time for them to have some fun, 
he has become Chairman of the Board of 
directors of his company and made his son 
Philip K., president. For Philip K. he 
named a gum, “P. K’s.,” to share the fame 
of other Wrigley products, “Spearmint,” 
“Doublemint,” “Juicy Fruit.” He still 
keeps in close touch with his business and 
when in Chicago eats lunch in the restau- 


| rant on the main floor of the white Wrig- 


ley Building which towers like a huge birth- 


| day cake beside an oily curve of the 
Chicago river. Snobbish Chicagoans who 


NO 


see him eating there are impressed with 
what they call the democracy of this great 
millionaire who was once a soap crutcher. 

In modern times soap is crutched or 
mixed by a machine but in the soap fac- 
tory of William Wrigley Sr., opposite 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, the soap 
crutcher stood beside a vat of boiling soap 
and stirred it with a paddle. When Wrig- 
ley Jr.—young Wrigley then—tired of 
developing his muscles in this way he per- 


| suaded his father to let him sell scouring 


soap on the road and before long was 
driving through the high-grass towns of 
Pennsylvania, New York, and New Eng- 
land in a four horse team with bells on 
the harness. He was a good salesman. 
When other manufacturers cut under his 


| father’s prices he raised Wrigley scouring 








| place for $3,000,000. 


soap to retail at 1oc instead of 5c and gave 
dealers an umbrella with every box they 
bought. He added baking powder to his 
line, and threw in a cook book or a box of 
chewing gum with every can. Finding that 
the gum went better than the baking pow- 
der he concentrated on that and gave away 
with it cash-registers, cheese-cutters, scales 
and desks. Often his premiums wiped out 
his profits and he never made much money 
until he started to advertise, first in small 
town papers and store windows, then on 
billboards and in city papers. When he had 
$100,000 he spent it all on an advertising 
campaign in Manhattan, got no returns. 
He saved up $100,000 more, spent that the 
same way, then $250,000 that brought back 
his losses and put him way ahead. 

“T’m strong for honest ballyhoo, but you 
can’t treat them all alike. Don’t let them 
lose you and don’t let them rile you. I 
know—I was a full-fledged long-pants trav- 
elling salesman when I was thirteen.” 

A few years ago he bought a summer 
house to spend the winter in at Pasadena 
but got bored there, heard Santa Catalina 
Island was for sale and bought the whole 
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FRIENDLY SIGN 
»» KLKVERY WHERE 


LL AMERICA is a Buick-Marquette neigh- 
borhood—because more than 4,000 

Buick-Marquette service stations in all parts of 
the country are always neighbors to owners of 
Buick and Marquette cars. 
The familiar blue and white insignia of author- 
ized Buick-Marquette service extends a cordial 
greeting to these owners wherever they drive, 
in large towns and small, throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 
Buick built this service institution to provide 
an extra measure of owner satisfaction—to add 
performance insurance to the known reliability 
of its products—to assure Buick-Marquette 
owners perfect peace of mind. 
In addition, Buick pursues a constant program 
of service education, including field service 
clinics for its representatives, that Buick and 
Marquette owners may enjoy thoroughly com- 
petent service. 


These stations are manned by skilled mechan- 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 


BUILT 


makes all America a 
Buick - Marquette neighborhood 


ics, familiar with every phase of Buick- 
Marquette construction, and pledged to uphold 
Buick-Marquette standards of workmanship. 


They are equipped with special factory tools, 
and supplied with complete stocks of genuine 
factory parts. 

Moreover, Buick representatives dedicate 
themselves to the Buick service creed: to satisfy 
the owner —to serve him promptly, efficiently 
and courteously—to give him the maximum 
of service at the minimum of cost. 


Buick-Marquette styling, Buick-Marquette 
performance and Buick-Marquette value have 
won universal favor. But there is this added 
reason why Buick and Marquette hold such 
outstanding leadership and have so many loyal 
friends: 


Buick and Marquette owners ride under factory 
safeguard at all times. They enjoy the highest 
degree of travel security of any fine car owner 
group. Countrywide service is standard equip- 
ment with every Buick and Marquette car. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors 
Canadian Factories Corporation Builder 


McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont, Buick and Marquette Motor ¢ 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





Important to 
your enjoyment 
of sound pictures 
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YOUR ENJOYMENT of any Sound Picture 
depends on three things — the picture itself, 
the quality of its Sound recording and the 
natural tone of Sound reproduction in the 
theatre where you sit. Do not let your en- 
tertainment be spoiled by indifferent re- 
production. 

Get in the habit of going to theatres which 
have installed the Western Electric Sound 
System as an assurance of reliable quality. 
This system, made bythe organization which 
three years ago developed the first practical 
Sound Picture apparatus, has proved a great 


Seeeny 


Wester: 


ere fe) Peak | 


popular success the world over. Naturally 
so, because it is the result of half a century’s 
experience in telephone making and it speaks 
with all the clearness of your telephone. 


TOMORROW? |... The art of 
making Sound Pictures is being constantly 
improved by leading producers, who are 
using Western Electric apparatus in their 
studios. These improvements will be best 
appreciated when the pictures are repro- 
duced in theatres equipped with the Western 
Electric Sound System. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


«Thalassocrats 


The tail swells of a West Indian hurri- 
cane are not conducive to sleep aboard an 
ocean liner, no matter how big. Yet it 
was a cheerily smiling James Ramsay 
MacDonald who stepped out of the side 
of the Berengaria and up a little gangway 
to New York City’s official welcoming tug. 
early one morning last week. 

A band was playing “Rule Britannia,” 
having in mind perhaps that Britannia was 
about to agree to rule the wave jointly. At 
just about that moment, Prime Minister 
MacDonald’s political comrades, winding 
up a party confab in Brighton (Britannia’s 
Atlantic City), were listening not only to 
Socialism’s anthem, “The Red Flag,” but 
also to “Auld Lang Syne.” 

Aboard the tug to greet Britannia’s chief 
were such famed U. S. citizens as Walter 
P, Chrysler (motors), Merlin H. Ayles- 
worth (radio), Jules Semon Bache (art), 
Patrick Edward Crowley (railroads), John 
William Davis (law), William Thompson 
Dewart, Adolph S. Ochs, Bernard Herman 
Ridder, Ogden Mills Reid (news), Jesse 
Isidor Straus (drygoods), Morris Hillquit 
and Norman Thomas (socialism), Felix 
Warburg (money). The Prime Minister 
eyed their smiling faces at the rail, sniffed 
the brisk harbor air and descended to the 
tug’s warm cabin, filled with handshaking 
‘and the aroma of coffee. 

New York City’s officials and committee 
having interposed, Secretary of State 
Henry Lewis Stimson and British Ambas- 
sador Sir Esme Howard were waiting on 
shore. A motor cortege whisked the tug 
party to the City Hall, where Mayor James 
John Walker—who two years ago kept Mr. 
MacDonald waiting in the anteroom—or- 
ated that “in your welcome, the sky is the 
limit.” A clerk caused England, which was 
listening in by radio, to chuckle when he 
misread the visitor’s title as “Prime Min- 
ister of the United States.” 

Norman Thomas, leader of the Social- 
ist Party in the U. S., murmured: “I sec- 
ond that.” 

The clerk explained: “I was only ex- 
pressing a hope, Sir.” 

Mr. MacDonald to Mayor 
“That’s high treason, is it not?” 

Keynote No. 1. On the Berengaria, on 
the tug and now again in his first U. S. 
speech, Britain’s Prime Minister explained 
that: 1) he came as his nation’s, not his 
party’s, representative; 2) he sought no 
alliances (“these belong to the old bad 
order of things”); 3) he wanted to ad- 
vance no material interest but to “pledge 
ourselves to common aspirations... 
that our two flags, wherever the work of 
God is to be done in this world, will be 
flying side by side.” 

Ride. After his New York speech, dur- 
ing which he loosed a great amount of 
visibly genuine emotion, the already strenu- 
ous events of the day began to tell on the 
erect, white-haloed figure. He was glad to 
slump into a chair on the private car of 
President William Wallace Atterbury of 
the Pennsylvania R. R. for the ride to 


Walker: 


TIME 





© International 
ISHBEL 


Powder? No. 
Drink? No. 
Endorse? No. 
(See p. 28) 


Washington. He lingered over luncheon, 
was still at table when newshawks tapped 
at the window in Philadelphia. 

“Hey, Mac!” they shouted, “Come on 
out! Just one word for Philadelphia!” 

He grinned, went to the platform, said 
he was glad to be there again. (He was 
there two weeks in 1927, abed with throat 
trouble). They told him about the World 
Series (see p. 22). 

“T hope you win,” he said. 

“Be careful,” said Statesman Stimson 
as the train pulled out. “Chicago's in it 
too.” 

Washington. Berry, ‘the Prime Min- 
ister’s valet, and Inspectors Walter Dew 
and Victor White, his Scotland Yard at- 
tendants, may well have been surprised to 
hear the cannonading and_ bugle-blowing 
that went up as their chief, self-styled 
“missionary of peace,” detrained in Wash- 
ington to find a full-dress military recep- 
tion. 

Green, Blue, Red. After visiting the 
British Embassy and pausing about 75 
minutes, part of the motorcade re-formed 
and the Prime Minister was taken to the 
President. He waited in the Green Room 
while Ambassador Howard went in to see 
the President in the Blue Room. Then 
Sir Esme came back, fetched James Ram- 
say MacDonald and the historic handshake 
of the trip took place. Mr. MacDonald 
introduced his daughter, apple-cheeked 
Ishbel. 

In the Red Room, Mrs. Hoover was 
waiting. President Hoover took his callers 
to her. Mrs. Hoover, Ishbel and Lady Isa- 
bella Howard at once began to chat, joined 
by Statesman Stimson. President and 





Prime Minister stood apart, talking earn- 
estly for twelve minutes. 

Keynote No. 2. Back at the British 
Embassy some 30 minutes later, the Prime 
Minister received about 200 newsgatherers. 
“All that I put in a plea for is that dis- 
agreement never be aggravated by misun- 
derstanding,” he said. 

“Neither your President, I believe, nor 
myself—I can certainly talk for myself— 
have any idea of spending much time in 
discussing details. We should like to 
survey together the large and wide, the 
high and deep problems of international 
peace.” 

The Conversations. Into the Blue 
Ridge Mountains next day to do that sur- 
veying repaired President and Prime Min- 
ister. The world press waited. Not only 
had it no “details” to report but it could 
not even see the two talkers. Long, in- 
spired screeds were .written against the 
emotional background of the moment, 
establishing only two concrete facts: 

1) Britain and the U. S. would agree to 
keep their fleets equal, the degree of po- 
tency probably being dependent upon what 
Britain considers her world-wide require- 
ments. 

2) Britain, with the U. S. concurring, 
would issue an invitation to France, Italy 
and Japan to discuss at London the reduc- 
tion of all fleets so that the U. S.-British 
level of potency may be as low as possible. 

Reporter Hoover. On Sunday the 
President telephoned in to Washington 
(see p. 13) and told his secretary to tell 
the world that the Five-Power Parley in- 
vitations would go out at once. Confer- 
ence date: January 20. 

Orator MacDonald. On Monday, the 
Prime Minister addressed the Senate. 
Aside from his keynotes (see above), his 
gist was this: “Gratifying progress has 
been made and the conversations are con- 
tinuing.”’ His mood was this: 

“Ah, Senators! As long as you conduct 
ycur negotiations by correspondence over 
thousands of miles of sea, you will never 
understand each other at all. In these 
democratic days when heart speaks to 
heart as deep speaks to deep and silence 
talks to silence, personality, personal con- 
tact, exchange of views by the lip, sitting 
at two sides of a fireplace—as it was my 
great privilege to do this week with your 
President—these things are to be as im- 
portant as anything else in laying the 
foundation of an enduring peace all over 
the world.” 

_ Worldwide echoes of the MacDonald 
visit: 
@ The Vatican’s official organ, Osserva- 
tore Romano, published an editorial en- 
titled: “Ship Ahoy!” Excerpt: “The 
Statue of Liberty might well be trans- 
formed into a statue of hope. . . . Glory 
to God!” 

@ In Cambridge, Mass., Sophomore Law- 
rence B. Cohen Jr., president of Harvard’s 
Socialist Club, was arrested for handing 
out pamphlets expressing a Socialist wel- 
come to the Socialist Prime Minister. Ex- 
cerpt: “Do not be deceived; MacDonald 
is not a public menace, but he is a Socialist, 
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and Labor candidates said last spring, ‘We 
are not concerned with patching up the 
rents in a bad system, but with transform- 
ing Capitalism into Socialism.’” Next day 
Socialist Cohen told newsgatherers he ex- 
pected his father, said to be a wealiay 
Manhattan attorney, would disinhzrit him 
because “he has no sympathy with my 
statements.” 
@ Malcolm MacDonald, second son, sailed 
from Vancouver to attend the Institute 
of Pacific Relations in Kyoto. He re- 
ceived radio bulletins about his triumphal 
father. 
@ British pedants applied a new name to 
the Messrs. Hoover and MacDonald— 
“thalassocrats,” from Greek words mean- 
ing “sea” and “power.” 

a 
Ishbel 


@ “Just imagine! No public Coney Island 
at this time of year. But I want to see 
the working class amusing themselves, so 
maybe I can visit some big sporting 
event. As 

@ Yes, not only had she seen Atlantic 
City but she had visited a baby clinic in 
Harlem. 

@ “I just love waffles.” 

@ She does not know how to drive a 
motor car. 

@ She received a marriage proposal from 
a U. S. swain-by-mail. “No, I am not 
going to America to look him over.” 

@ “Some of my friends have been trying 
to at least get me to powder my nose, but 
I won't even do that.” 

@ “I don’t drink at home, so I suppose 
that settles that.” The same went for 
cigarets, including endorsements thereof. 
q@ About seating arrangements at state 
functions: “I don’t care. I just want a 
nice neighbor.” 

@ On the Berengaria she danced with 
Thomas Mellon (nephew) of Pittsburgh. 
“I’m not particularly fond of dancing. 
. . . I don’t dance at all in London.” 
@ From Wyoming to Washington hur- 
ried the Howard brothers, Edmond and 
Francis, sons of the Ambassador, just 

about her age (26). 

@ Two popular beliefs which she wished 
to erase: 1) that she is ‘“‘a great knitter”; 
2) that she keeps house for her father. 

@ Her prime interest in the U.S.: the 
juvenile courts of New York City. 

q@ “A very charming young woman.”— 
Queen Mary, 1924. 

@ “A charming girl—a splendid girl—and 
I hear she is very capable, too.”—Mrs. 
Dolly Curtis Gann, 1929. 


FRANCE 
Two Speeches 


The Mayor of Badenvillier sat on a 
platform last week, a tricolor sash 
wrapped round his stomach. Before him 
on a velvet cushion lay the cross of the 
Legion of Honor, presented to the com- 
mune of Badenvillier by the French gov- 
ernment. Donor of the cross, chief orator 
at Badenvillier’s celebration was chunky, 
heavy mustached Paul Painlevé, French 
Minister of War. Said he: 

“There are critics abroad who say that 
France is blocking land disarmament. 
Yet no country has consented to dis- 








armament as fully as France when she 
decided to reduce her period of compul- 
sory military service from three years to 
a year.” 

Two days later in a message to the 
Chamber of Deputies’ Finance Committee 
M. Painlevé explained that plans to fortify 
France’s northern and eastern frontiers 
will take five more years to complete, 
cost a hundred million dollars. Wrote he: 

“Owing to the financial effort demanded 
by the restoration of France’s devastated 
regions, the general plan for a defensive 
system could not be formulated until two 





© Keystone 
War MINISTER PAINLEVE 


Forts, chemicals, underground tele- 
graph . 


years ago. The program involves the con- 
struction of roads, railways, underground 
telegraph systems, and the stocking of 
frontier posts with engineering and artil- 
lery equipment. 

“Not only are old forts being brought 
up to date, but new works are to be con- 
structed as close as possible to the fron- 
tier . . . especially in the newly recovered 
territory. The most important features 
of the plan will be executed within 18 
months. 

“T wish to take this opportunity to re- 
assure Deputy Serat concerning researches 
and experiments which the government is 
making with respect to chemical and other 
advanced methods of warfare. They are 
being actively pressed by French scien- 
tists.” 

In Nottingham, England, last week wiry 
Welshman David Lloyd George, suffering 
from a bad cold, said the MacDonald do- 
ings were “only a beginning” and bitterly 
flayed “huge war equipment.” 

“In view of the Versailles Treaty,” said 
he, between sniffs, “and the covenant of 
the League of Nations, this equipment is 
a farce, a discredit and a dishonor as well 
as a menace. Is a nation going to refer its 
vital issues to arbitration when it has mil- 
lions of men and 50,000 guns to put against 
a nation with 166,000 men and no guns? 
So long as these instruments of war exist 
there can be no real peace.” 





GERMANY 


Statesman’s Death 


Six hundred miles out from New York 
James Ramsay MacDonald paced up and 
down the glass shielded promenade deck 
of the Berengaria in golf cap and canvas 
shoes. Breathless, from the wireless room 
came an excited newsman. 

“Mr. MacDonald—Stresemann’s dead!” 

“Stresemann? Oh I say, that’s too bad.” 

In the smoking room Prime Minister 
MacDonald pulled at his ear for a moment, 
then dictated a formal statement: 

“When I saw him last a few weeks ago 
I think both of us felt the ‘goodbye’ might 
be our farewell. Yet he was content and 
trusted that Germany would see to it that 
his work which had done so much for her, 
would be carried on when he was no longer 
there. On behalf of the British Govern- 
ment I send his relatives and his country 
our deepest sympathy.” 

In Berlin, 24 hours earlier, Gustav 
Stresemann, Reichsaussenminister, _ his 
round face flushed with fever, had left the 
Foreign Office and hurried to a meeting 
of leaders of the German People’s Party. 
A bill to force employers to insure em- 
ployes against unemployment was up for 
discussion in the Reichstag. Chancellor 
Herman Mueller had come to Herr Strese- 
mann’s house that morning, warned him 
that People’s Party industrialists threat- 
ened to vote against the insurance law. 
A crisis threatened which might cause the 
fall of the present government, upon which 
Foreign Minister Stresemann counted for 
ratification of the Young Plan, and the 
ensuing Allied evacuation of the Rhine- 
land—his chief post-War ambition. 

He went to the meeting. Truculent 
party leaders gazed at his shining pink 
head, heard him alternately threaten and 
cajole in his rasping Prussian voice. The 
result, like the result of hundreds of 
similar meetings, was victory for Foreign 
Minister Stresemann. Party leaders agreed 
to allow the bill to pass, the governmental 
crisis was avoided. Herr Stresemann 
walked home, highly pleased with himsell. 
Few except his personal friends noticed 
his unnatural color, how his bull neck had 
shrunken in his vast collar. In the garden 
of The Villa, his official residence, he 
stopped for a moment to prune his favorite 
standard roses with the nail scissors of his 
pocket knife. His attractive wife and 
his two sons, Wolfgang and Joachim 
were waiting for him at home with some 
friends who had stopped in for a game of 
bridge. 

“Ach, I feel so tired, Kathe,” said 
Foreign Minister Stresemann, “I won't 
have my dinner. . . . I'll just go right to 
bed.” 

Upstairs an efficient trained nurs¢ 
hovered over him as he got ready for bed. 
handed him his toothbrush and a glass of 
water. Herr Stresemann lurched forward, 
the glass fell from his hand, he slumped 
to the floor. Terrified the nurse called 
Frau Stresemann from bridge, phoned for 
doctors. Minister Stresemann lay on the 
floor, unconscious, breathing heavily. At 

5:25 in the morning he died. Cause of 
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WoLFGANG, KATHE, GUSTAV & JOACHIM STRESEMANN 


“I beseech you to believe in my sorrowful sympathy’—The Prime Minister of France. 


death: thrombosis, or clogging of the veins, 
a form of apoplexy. 


A theme beloved of novelists and play- 
wrights is that of the hideously ugly man 
who wins universal admiration through the 
beauty of his character. Gustav Strese- 
mann was stocky, shaven-headed, bull- 
necked; his voice was high pitched and 


rasping. Correspondents on first describ-* 


ing him instinctively sought euphemisms 
for “pig-eyed.”” Gustav Stresemann repre- 
sented the typical Prussian of the political 
cartoonist as completely as his great and 
good friend, bleary Aristide Briand, typi- 
fies the cartoonist’s Frenchman. Yet 
Gustav Stresemann was the first German 
to be entertained officially in France for 
59 years. Said the semi-official Temps last 
week: 

“He has fallen in the midst of a 
struggle fighting to end war and in striving 
for his country. Almost with his last 
breath he was striving for that peace and 
understanding in which he knew the only 
safety lay, and with which he so com- 
pletely identified himself. He was a Ger- 
man who well merited the salute one owes 
to an adversary who has proven his metal 
and courage.” 

Gustav Stresemann was born in Berlin 
in 1878, the son of a beer merchant. Fa- 
ther Stresemann had higher plans for 
young Gustav than the beer business. 
Scrimped pfennigs sent him to Berlin and 
Leipzig universities, found him a good job 
in an association of chocolate manufac- 
turers, paved the path that 
tav Stresemann to the Reichstag in 1907. 


brought Gus- 


In his early years in the Reichstag 
Stresemann was quite the  blustering 
Junker that he looked. He spoke loud and 
long for Germany’s need for territorial ex- 
pansion, he obediently voted every in- 
crease in Germany’s Imperial army. 
Throughout the War he was one of the 
Kaiser’s most devoted followers, defend- 
ing indiscriminate- submarine - warfare 





against the attacks of Chancellor von 
Bethmann-Hollweg. 

With the Armistice and the disastrous 
Treaty of Versailles a sudden change came 
upon him. Always acutely practical he 
realized that right or wrong in the War, 
Germany was beaten, that her only hope 
of salvation lay in making friends with her 
former enemies. After a brief interval as 
German Chancellor, 1923 found him Ger- 
many’s Foreign Minister, a position he has 
retained ever since. There followed the 
Locarno pact, Germany’s entrance into 
the League—a record that won him the 
Nobel Peace prize in 1926 and which he 
topped off with the enthusiastic signing 
of the Kellogg anti-war pact. This ex- 
hausting series of international conferences 
brought him the warm personal friendship 
of French Foreign Minister Aristide 
Briand, now Prime Minister of France. 
For five years Stresemann and Briand 
made a team that worked constantly, 
effectively for pan-European goodwill. 

Told of the death of his ruddy-faced 
team-mate, rheumy Prime Minister Briand 
seemed heartbroken last week. Quickly 
he sent official messages of condolence to 
the German Embassy in Paris, the German 
government, followed them with a very 
personal message for his friend’s wife: 

“T beseech you to believe in my sorrow- 
ful sympathy in the mourning which 
strikes you so cruelly. I shall ever guard 
a precious memory of your husband who 
in following a common ideal gave me an 
opportunity of appreciating the high level 
of his views and the perfect loyalty of 
his character.” 


It was significant of the world’s opinion 
that editors everywhere wasted little time 
with formal obituaries. In Germ iny news- 
papers were black bordered, Stresemann’s 
seat in the Reichstag was draped in black, 
his desk piled high with flowers, but the 
instinctive reaction of editors and public 
alike was “Who in Germany can take his 
place?” 





Said Berlin’s Socialist Vorwarts: “The 
problem of finding a worthy successor to 
Dr. Stresemann is one of life and death 
to Germany.” 

German leaders tried hard to find a suc- 
cessor last week. At Schorfheide, his Ba- 
varian shooting lodge, grizzled old Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg quietly celebrated 
his 82nd birthday. An aide brought news 
of Stresemann’s death. President von 
Hindenburg rushed back to Berlin. Pre- 
ceding him was a telegram: 

ON NEWS OF DR. STRESEMANN’S 
DEATH HAVE DECIDED TO TAKE 
THE HELM AND ACTIVE LEADER- 
SHIP IN THE NATION TO AVOID 
CRISIS. 

Hastily appointed temporary Foreign 
Minister was Dr. Stresemann’s most faith- 
ful follower in the People’s Party, Dr. 
Julius Curtius. 

Throughout a solemn night, members of 
the Foreign Office stood around the cata- 
falque, raised high above the speaker’s 
tribune in the Reichstag, as rigidly motion- 
less as the great dreary candles. Near was 
a very showy wreath blazoned with a crown 
and W from onetime Crown Prince Fried- 
rich Wilhelm. Next day Stresemann was 
buried with peaceful pomp. Not a mili- 
tarist, there was not a uniformed soldier 
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ARISTIDE BRIAND 
Cartoonists liked them both. 


in his cortege, which was led by members 
of his Leipzig student corps, bearing his 
student cap, which now lies with him in 
his grave. The funeral’s pace was set by 
the dull thudding “Death March” from 











Gotterdimmerung (The Twilight of the 
Gods*), interrupted by low, whining air- 
planes from which whipped taut black 
streamers. One automobile was in the pro 
cession, that of Widow Stresemann. L 

by izzled President von Hindenburg 
who left the sad line at the Foreign Office 
other mourners stalked solemnly afoot to 


the graveyard. 

*Gotterdimmerung is a turgid opera by 
Richard Wagner, the composer to whose musi 
most Nordics are married and buried (‘““‘Wedding 
March,” “Death March” from Lohengrin), 





INDIA 
Babu Vanity 


“Thieving as a Moslem,” is a common 
term of reproach among Bengal Hindus. 
‘Vain as a Babu,”* is the prompt response 
of Bengal Mohammedans. Last week Cal- 
cutta’s Mohammedan quarter shook with 
Homeric laughter at the latest, greatest 
example of Babu vanity. 

Potent among Bengal market-gardeners 
is the wealthy Roy Mukerji Das, who 
employs 2,000 laborers in his truck gar- 
dens, holds a virtual monopoly of the 
Calcutta vegetable market. Last week, 
pondering his own potency, the great Roy 
Mukerji Das sent a letter to officials of 
the Calcutta Markets Committee: 

“Honored Gentlemen: 

“Herewith I make application to erect 
at my own expense a life-sized marble 
statue of the undersigned in the centre of 
the Calcutta Central Market. It is my 
intention to engage a leading British or 
English sculptor to depict me seated among 
my vegetables and holding a prize cabbage 
in one hand (left) and a giant carrot in 
the other (right). 

“Your obedient servant, Roy Mukerji 
Das.” 

The startled Markets Committee, unable 
to think of a valid objection, approved, 
but referred the entire matter to the Cal- 
cutta Municipal authorities. 


EGYPT 
“Most Hypocritical” 


When Prime Minister James Ramsay 
MacDonald of Great Britain arrived in 
Manhattan last week (see p. 27) the vol- 
ley of cheering was not unanimous. For 
also in the city was Mme. Sayba Garzouzi, 
Egypt’s only woman lawyer, now studying 
jurisprudence in the U. S. A big woman, 
born 31 years ago in Syria, she has the 
lavish figure and smooth skin which dis- 
criminating Egyptians are known to pre- 
fer. Her jet hair matches her darting eyes; 
her dimples make her laughter an asset 
of which any lawyer might well be proud. 
Self-taught in the four legal codes of 
Egypt.t she earns some $25,000 a year. 
What Mme. Garzouzi said last week she 
said in perfect English. 

But because her subject was the pro- 
posed Anglo-Egyptian Treaty (Trme, Aug. 
19), which Prime Minister MacDonald’s 
British Labor Government offers as the 
“extreme limit” to which it can grant 
Egyptian independence, hypothetically 
granted in 1922, Mme. Garzouzi’s voice 
shivered and swelled. Said she: 

“Never trust an Englishman’s promise 
or agreements where British interests are 
at stake. . . . Who, knowing them, would 
be so foolish as to take them seriously? 
Not we Egyptians surely. . . . The Labor 
Government—the MacDonald-Henderson- 
Snowden-Thomas lot—is the most hyp- 
ocritical. . . . We were dragooned [by 
the Conservative Government in 1922] 





*Babu: Hindu clerk. Also used contemptu- 
ously of illiterate Indians. 

+Code Napoleon, Native Code, Religious Code, 
Consular Code. 
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LAWYER GARZOUZI 


“Never trust an Englishman’s 
promise. ig 


into signing an agreement which binds us 
to surrender our liberties for another 25 
years. . They promised to take Brit- 
ish troops out of Egypt. Did they do so? 
They merely moved them from one part 
of Egypt to another. Well, there is one 
thing sure. Egypt is awake and will not 
tolerate this hypocrisy and tyranny much 
longer! It will not last 25 years. I promise 
you that!” 

While Mme. Garzouzi spoke in Manhat- 
tan, her countrymen were echoing her 
words with action. The intense National- 
istic Wafd party (“Egypt for the Egyp- 
tians’’), violently opposed to the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty, forced the resignation of 
Prime Minister Mohamed Mahmud Pasha, 
puppet dictator, chief Egyptian negotiator 
of the Treaty. Plump, passive King Fuad 
invited neutral Adly Pasha Yeghen, twice 
Prime Minister, to form a “temporary” 
cabinet, permitted him to restore the par- 
liamentary regime. The new leader im- 
mediately announced that in the coming 
universal-suffrage elections the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty question would be put 
directly to the people. 


ITALY 


“Communist Seed” 

In recent weeks sharp-eyed Fascist 
scouts noted in Italian bookstores hand- 
somely bound, well made editions of the 
works of classic Russian and American 
authors selling at prices obviously below 
the cost of manufacture. Fascist authori- 
ties scented propaganda. Last week, armed 
with orders from the Italian Department 
of the Interior (Italy's Department of 
the Interior: Benito Mussolini), black- 
shirted, truncheon-swinging Fascist Militia 
raided bookstores, bundled all editions of 
the works of Gorky, Gogol, Dostoievski, 
Tolstoy, Turgeniev, and even Jack London 
into vans. Official reason: ‘“Low-priced 
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editions of these works have injured the 
sale of books by modern Italian writers. 
They often contain seed for Communist 
propaganda.” 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Banus-Banat 

Last week a royal decree of spectacled 
Dictator-King Alexander changed the 
name of his country from The Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, to The 
Kingdom of Jugoslavia. 

More vital to most Jugoslavians was 
another decree issued by King Alexander 
almost simultaneously. It looked forward 
to an imminent end of the royal dictator- 
ship established on Christmas Day, 1928 
(Time, Jan. 14) and a return to parlia- 
mentary government. It altered the entire 
map of Jugoslavia by dividing the coun- 
try into nine Banats or states, each Banat 
governed by a Banus appointed by the 
King. Historic names like Croatia and 
Montenegro went by the board, the new 
Banats being named for Jugoslavia’s chiei 
rivers* : 

Banat: Capital: 


Sava Zagreb 
Danube Novi Sad 
Vardat Skoplje 
Drina Sarajevo 
Morava Nisch 
Drava Ljubljana 
Vrbas Banjaluka 
Coastal Banat Spalato 
Zeta Cetinje 


Croats and Slovenes looking carefully 
at the new map saw at once why King 
Alexander was willing to return to parlia- 
mentary government. Skillful jigsaw work 
had shaped the new states so as to split 
each of Jugoslavia’s troublesome racial 
minorities. Six of the nine Banats con- 
tain a sizeable majority of Serbs. Espe- 
cially vexed were the Croatians, noisiest 
and most troublesome of Jugoslavia’s racial 
groups. 


“Best of All” 

The fact that romantic Montenegro is 
no longer an independent state (see above ) 
does not prevent its royal princes, still 
filled with romance, from traveling under 
their oldtime royal titles. 

Last week Prince Peter of Montenegro 
arrived in England with his fair wife Violet 
Emily Wagner, British-born music hall 
dancer whom he married five years ago. 
In London he smiled while she pushed 
through a crowd of welcoming potentates. 
to grab, hug and kiss her father, a onetime 
London detective sergeant. Said the prince. 
beaming upon his wife: “There is no 
woman who can equal the English blond. 
and I have chosen the best of all.” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
a 
Treason 

In Pressburg, last week, judges sat in 
solemn conclave over nervous ascetic Pro- 
fessor Bela Tuka, famed savant, charged 
with high treason. Specific treason: at- 

*The French Revolution wiped out the old 
district names of France: Brittany, Aquitaine, 
the Pays de Gex, Auvergne, redivided France 
into departments largely named for French 
Rivers: Seine, Oise, Dordogne, etc. 
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tempting to carve Slovakia out of Czecho- 
slovakia. Despite the fact that an alleged 
Hungarian spy, Anton Mras, swore loudly 
that his original testimony against Profes- 
sor Tuka was false, Bela Tuka was sen- 
tenced to 15 years in penal servitude. 


MOROCCO 
Spanish Goats 


A group of excited Frenchmen called at 
the office of the French Administrator of 
Tangier. Loudest was the owner of Tan- 
gier’s only French cinema. He was the vic- 
tim of a political plot, he cried. Spanish 
citizens of Tangier were planning an anti- 
French boycott. 

“My theatre, M. l’Administrateur is 
right next to the Spanish cinema,” said he. 
“Between us is an unused courtyard. 
Every night when the theatre is closed I 
take the poster boards down from in front 
of the ‘theatre and store them in this 
courtyard. This Spanish type, he does the 
same thing with his posters. Very well, 
morning after morning I have found the 
French posters torn to shreds, the Spanish 
posters untouched. 

More trivial things than torn theatre 
posters have caused serious riots in Tan- 
gier. Diagonally across the strait from 
British-owned Gibraltar, Tangier is nomi- 
nally under the rule of boyish Sidi Moham- 
med, Sultan of Morocco. Actually it is 
ruled by an unwieldy international board 
composed of a French administrator with 
Spanish, British and Italian assistants. In- 
ternational feeling is high; Administrator 
Paul Alberge sent detectives to watch the 
alley between the French and Spanish 
cinemas. 

All night the detectives watched, muffled 
in thick cloaks against the chill African 
night. At dawn a herd of goats ambled 
down the street, led by a young Spanish 
boy blowing on a cowhorn. The detectives 
craned their stiff necks. At each doorway 
where an empty milk can was standing 
the goatherd stopped, milked a complacent 
nanny to the requisite amount, then passed 
yn. Meanwhile the other goats foraged 
ousily. The surprised detectives saw num- 
bers of them make for the alley where 
stood the French and Spanish cinema bill- 
boards, sniff the Spanish posters sus- 
piciously, then turn to the French and 
pulling the posters from the boards with 
sharp teeth, eat them with evident relish. 

Within a few hours the story of the 
poster-eating Spanish goats was all over 
Tangier. Feeling was higher than ever, 
rumors were thick: The goatherd was a 
Spanish spy. . . . The goats were Span- 
ish spies. . . . They were trained to eat 
nothing but French posters. More cau- 
tiously Administrator Alberge continued 
his investigations. Dramatically he an- 
nounced the solution. It was not the 
posters but the paste with which they were 
posted that attracted the goats. The Span- 
ish paste was bitter, unpalatable. The 
French paste smelt and tasted of honey. 
The French cinema proprietor added a few 
drops of oil of bitter almonds to his paste. 


MEXICO 


Treasure Hunt 


Most Mexican houses are thick-walled, 
built of adobe, or mud. So frequently do 
Mexican householders, fearful of pillage, 


TIME 


bury their valuables in adobe walls or 
back gardens, then find themselves unable 
to recover them, that it is an established 
custom of the country when renting or 
buying an old house to spend the first week 
tapping walls and ceilings, burrowing in 
likely corners. Many have made pleasant 
discoveries. 

Fortnight ago when Manuel Morales, 
his sister Rita and three friends decided 
to spend their vacation in Oaxaca hunting 
for buried treasure near the ruined temples 
of Teposcolula, friends considered them 
practical, prosaic. So did Oaxaca state 
authorities who issued a treasure hunting 
license with the usual provision that 50% 


of the findings, if any, should be given to | 


the state. 


But the Morales vacation treasure hunt | 
While the | 


did not lack for excitement. 
party pitched their tents, ate frijoles, In- 
dians gathered on the mountain tops. 
Oaxaca Indians, though ‘officially Roman 
Catholics, still honor their old gods. Angry 
at the desecration of their temple, jealous 


of the undiscovered treasure, they crept | 


down on the treasure hunters at midnight. 
With a burst of rifle fire, the Indians at- 
tacked. Manuel Morales was instantly 


of her bro.her, Rita Morales fell mortally 
wounded. The three other members of 
the party fought their way back to civili- 
zation, through with treasure hunting as 
a vacation sport. 


CHINA 
Most Critical Period 


Last week Foreign 
Cheng-t’ing (C._ T. 


Minister Wang 
Wang), able Yale 


graduate, gloomily summoned reporters to | 


his Nanking office. 

“The next three months, gentlemen,” 
said Yale’s Wang in fluent, accentless Eng- 
lish, * will be the most critical period in 
the diplomatic history of China.’* 

Reasons for Foreign Minister Wang's 
forebodings were: 

1) Fortnight ago, just as China was set- 
tling down to a period of comparative 
calm, General Chang Fa-k’uei, leader of 
the efficient, modernized “ironsides” di- 
vision of the Jfationalist Army, suddenly 
revolted, marched his men south through 
Hunan Province to join the southern rebels | 
of Kwangsi, who have defied the authority 
of the Nationalist Government since last 
May. 

2) Encouraged by thoughts of the well- | 
armed “ironsides” division, six other Na- 
tionalist generals joined them 

3) General Ho Ying-ch’ing, one of 
President Chiang’s most valued assistants, 
suddenly resigned from six important gov- 


ernment 
father.” 

Foreign Minister Wang’s 
slightly alleviated late in the week when 
loyal Nationalist troops 
checking the advance of Chang Fa-k’uei, 
and the ~ 


wanted two months’ leave of absence in 
which to bury his father with due cere- 
mony. 


*Fundamentalists believe that Noah’s Ark 
landed on Mount Ararat in 2105 B. c. Chinese 
believe that their diplomatic history was then 
beginning under the H’sid dynasty. 





gloom was 
succeeded in 


nereal Ho announced that he did | 
not mean to resign permanently, he merely | 
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EGYPT ...and the 
MEDITERRANEAN 








Alelere 
The Mauretania en- 


‘Manuel ‘route for colour... 
killed. Fighting like a wildcat by the body | 


| Paris gone tropic...dapper French 
soldiers threading their way 
through throngs of Arabs... the 
| muezzin’s whine to prayer... the 
| latest scrap of song from a Mont- 
| martre music hall ...veiled women 
... chic Parisians eating the de- 
lectable couscous up in Khasba, 
the old city ... continental gaiety 
| on the incredible edge of Africa. 
The Mauretania calls at Algiers 
with the same discrimination for 
the colourful moment that dis- 
tinguishes her entire Mediter- 
ranean itinerary. She has the old 
comfort, spaciousness, and inde- 
finable air that made her so pop- 
ular . . . She is remodelled and 
| beautifully equipped. And she 
calls at Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Villefranche, Naples, Athens, 





| Alexandria and Haifa when each 


of these ports is most glamorous 


and interesting. 


The Mauretania sails from New 
York February 20th... returns via 
Southampton. 


N.Y. pe eteten epee, Aafaany Villefranche 
and Naples ° e e $275 up. 


N.Y. to: Sinn Matted demmatidie <n - $350 up. 


. y . . ‘ ete ' 7 bel 
ernment positions in the Nationalist Gov- | ‘ 
“to attend the funeral of his | 
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WORLD CRUISE OF THE BELGENLAND...| 


largest, finest liner that has ever circled the globe. Sail westward from 
New York Dec. 20 on a gorgeous, 133-day itinerary, the result of five years’ ex- 


perience in round-the-world cruises. Turn cosmopolitan and crowd a lifetime | 


of exciting sensations into 19 vivid weeks. Sample the flavor of the world’s | 


most glamorous cities, each at a delectable season —with arrival in Europe 
in April, for Spring sojourns. Cruise operated jointly by Red Star Line and 
American Express Co. $1750 up, including complete shore excursions. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES by White Star Line... 46 days. 
Vivacious Naples and silent Pompeii—the hoary antiquity of Egypt and the 
savoir faire of Monte Carlo! The itinerary covers also Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Athens, Constantinople, the Holy Land, Syracuse, ete. Sailings from 
New York: S. S. Laurentie, Jan. 9 and Feb. 

27; S. S. Adriatie, Jan. 18 and Mar. 8. First 


Class $695 up: Tourist Third Cabin $420 — both 
including complete shore program. 


HAVANA-NASSAU-BERMUDA 
CRUISES by the Red Star liner Lap- 
land. 11 days. Here’s the short, stimulating 
trip for the tired business man, the weary 
society matron, the debutante who wants a 
change. Liberal stopovers. If you are going to 
Bermuda, you will welcome the opportunity of 
visiting Havana and Nassau en route. Fort- 


92 


nightly sailings from New York December 28 


to March 8. $175 up. 


RED JTAR LINE 
WHITE STAR LINE 


ENTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


For full information address No. 1 Broadway, 
New York; 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
460 Market Street, San Francisco; our offices 
elsewhere or authorized steamship agents 


Liidta 
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JAPAN 
Moving Day 


The chief of the sacred treasures of 
Japan is the mirror which contains the 
spirit of the Sun Goddess Amaterasu, 


| ancestress of H. I. M. The Emperor of 


Japan. 








Of such superlative sanctity is 
Amaterasu’s mirror that for centuries no 
human eye has ever actually seen it. 
Rumored to be a round plate of polished 
metal, it rests in an elaborate tabernacle, 
shrouded in a cover of white brocade. 
When the brocade wears out a new cover 
is slipped over the old—no priest would 
dare peek. 

The mirror’s home is a simple wooden 
temple expressive of primitive simplicity 
in the sacred groves of Ise, 18 miles from 
Tokyo. Strict ritualistic cleanliness de- 
crees that every 20 years the mirror shrine 
must be destroyed, the sacred mirror 
moved to another shrine, an exact replica, 
beam for beam, bolt for bolt of the one 
vacated. Last week, the mirror moved. 

Though the new straw-thatched build- 
ing to which the sacred mirror moved last 
week is only 37 by 18 ft., and of the most 
primitive design, it has taken nine years 
to build, has cost the Imperial Govern- 
ment nearly $5.000,000. 

In 1920, Shinto priests went to the 
mountains, selected a grove of hinoki 
trees, a variety of cedaz. The following 
spring lumbermen in spotless white jackets, 
chosen for their piety and good character, 
felled the trees, floated them down the 
river to Yamada. For nine years every 
step of the construction from the season- 
ing of the lumber, the hewing of the beams 
to the final sweeping of the completed 
temple followed the fixed unvarying ritual. 
Every workman, from the humblest coolie 
to the supervising priest, had to bathe 
and pray daily, wear a spotless white 
jacket and shirt each morning. 

Eight o’clock on the evening of Moving 
Day found 300,000 pilgrims gathered 
under the red-leaved maples of the sacred 
grove. A slender bamboo fence surrounded 
both old temple and new. Guards in 
medieval armor were stationed along the 
line with fire torches flaring against the 
evening sky. Another fence inside the 
old temple surrounded the mirror. Just 
outside this fence stood grizzled Yuko 
Hamaguchi, Prime Minister of Japan, his 
Cabinet and members of the official party. 
Inside the fence in the temple stood Prince 
Kuni, Imperial Messenger, and the High 
Priest with his assistants. The High Priest 
read an address to the spirit of Amaterasu 
O-Mikami. informing her that her new 
home was ready. Then the procession 
formed to march the 350 yards from the 
old temple to the new. First came more 
torch bearers in archaic costumes, then 
warriors with bows, spears, shields, others 


| with gifts of jewels and robes for the Sun 
| Goddess. 


Then came the Sacred Mirror 
her tabernacle close curtained, 
on the shoulders of white-robed 


herself, 
borne 


| priests. 


Humbly at the tail of the procession, 
blinking in the acrid smoke of the pine 
torches, walked the Prime Minister of 
Japan and his Ministers. 
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A CAR FOR ALL 























THE WORLD’S 
FIRST STRAIGHT- 


EIGHT UNDER 


$1000 


SMART TRANSPORTATION FOR THE THRIFTY 


if e hd 2 : 1 ° 
you want a trim, easy-to-handle, sturdy car, you will like ° -BUILT 


the Roosevelt ... It alone, of all $1000 automobiles, is a 
straight-eight (70 h. p. Marmon-built engine). This one fact 


'MARM 






stamps it as the super-value of the year among lower- 
priced cars. The difference is not vague or technical — 
one half hour's drive will prove its positive superiority—a 
new ease, a new confidence at your command, Convert- 
ible coupe (illustrated) is $1095. Four-door five-passenger 


sedan, $995. Prices at factory; group equipment extra. 





MARMON MOTOR CAR COMPANY | @ebNDIANAPOLIS 
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COMPLETE/ 


The RAYMOND - WHITCOMB ROUND- 
THE- WORLD CRUISE és unusually complete 
in its program of calls —yet, thanks to the 


Chie tpt s SHORTER 


Cruise - ship — it is 


than any other comprehensive Round - the - 
World Cruise ever planned. 





- Fa > ae 


KOREA—J/and of temples and blossoms and 
perfect Oriental calm 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


Round the World 
- Cruise - 


On its program are lands that cruises 
rarely reach — Korea, the placid Her- 
mit Kingdom; Siam, the Land of the 
White Elephant, and the lovely is- 
land of Formosa. It has eleven days 
in India; ten days in Japan, during 
the famous Cherry Blossom season; 
seven days in China, with a visit to 
Peking and the Great Wall. It goes 
to all the other countries which are 
usually visited . . . Ceylon, Java, the 
Straits Settlements, the Philippines, etc. 
The sight-seeing and the excursions 
on shore are generous and thorough. 
The Cruise-ship is the North German 
Lloyd Liner, “Columbus” — the largest, 
fastest, and most luxurious liner ever to 
encircle the globe. Her speed cuts dras- 
tically the time that must be spent at sea. 
Sailing January 21, 1930 
106 days from New York to New York 


Rates, $2000 and upward (with accommodations 
for 230 passengers at $3500 or less) 


Send for the booklet-—** ROUND the WORLD CRUISE” 


SS 


Round South America Cruise 
February 1, 1930 


Mediterranean Cruise 
January 23, 1930 


West Indies Cruises 
Dec. 21, 1929; Jan. 9, Jan. 29, Feb. 25, 1930 


on the new liner, “ Statendam” 


Land Cruises to Mexico & California 


Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 670 Fifth Ave.; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue. 
Boston, 165 Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St. 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 423 W. Fifth St. ; San Francisco, 230 Post St. 


eBaoents in the principal cities 


THE THEATRE 








New Plays in Manhattan 


Town Boy tells of country girl who 
took her city sweetheart back to the barn- 
yards, where he seemed pale indeed. 
When a bucolic beef eater smashed him 
on the chin, she realized however that she 
still loved him. Critic Robert Littell of 
the New York World: “I can think of no 
good reason for its existence.” Critic Gil- 
bert W. Gabriel of the New York Ameri- 
can: “It has a certain pleading innocence 
about the badness of its writing.” The 
New York Times: “. . . definitely a minor 
occurrence in the theatre.” 








~~ 

A Hundred Years Old. The happy 
simplicity of this play, which concerns ‘a 
Spanish patriarch who arranges and enjoys 
his 1ooth birthday party, is like a benison 
softly spoken in the clangor and fret of 
Broadway. Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez 
Quintero, playwright-brothers of Madrid, 
might easily have drenched it in tears of 
sentimentality, but the best proof that 
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OTIS SKINNER 
. in his 326th play. 


their play avoids pathos is the fact that 
the old man does not die in the last act. 
Having convinced his fastidious, fortunate 
descendants that all the family, including 
Antonon, who is a truck-gardener and 
Gabriella, who has borne an illegitimate 
child, should attend his party, having seen 
his own joy permeate and weld the lot, 
his last wish is gratified by the budding 
passion of his great-grandchildren Trino 
and Currita, which allows him to hope 
that he will live to fondle his first great- 
great-grandchild. 

The centenarian is played by Otis Skin- 
ner, who is himself now 71. Through five 
decades of trouping he has acquired a 
mellow patina which enhances his inter- 
pretation of one not unlike himself in 
wisdom and sweetness of age. Sitting in 
his royally red chair, he pokes with his 
cane and his innuendos, rumbles and 
whispers, enchants his family with the 
great white droop of his head, the flash of 
his cavernous eyes. In an adept supporting 
cast, Fred Tiden is outstanding as the 


finical son-in-law who cannot bear to have 
small children tumbling about him. The 
children are never seen except as his 
nervous fingers betray their insufferability. 


Born in Cambridge, Mass., son of a 
Universalist pastor, Otis Skinner soon 
moved with his parents to Hartford, Conn. 
There he sketched passers-by on the 
streets, charged two pins for seats at plays 
in his cellar, made $3.75 by playing the 
harmonica in a public hall at prices of 
15 and 25 cents. With a recommendation 
from Phineas Taylor Barnum, a family 
friend, he secured his first regular part, 
that of an aged Negro, in a melodrama at 
the old Philadelphia Museum (1877). He 
has since appeared in 325 plays, directing 
33 of them. He was leading man for Mme. 
Modjeska (see p. 44), once supported Ed- 
win Booth. His daughter, Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, is a famed monologist. One oi 
Actor Skinner’s chief rivals in the imper- 
sonation of old men is his friend George 
Arliss (see p. 69). Famed Skinner roles: 
Richelieu, The Harvester, The Honor of 
the Family, Kismet. 
Be es 


Among the Married. Playwright 
Vincent Lawrence has the sophisticated 
gift of disclosing serious situations in such 
a way that they provoke ironic amuse- 
ment. A suburbanite husband (Frank 
Morgan) determines to purge his home oi 
a golf champion who has been paying un- 
welcome attentions to his wife (Katherine 
Wilson). She conceals herself behind the 
parlor drapes to overhear his stern dis- 
missal. All goes very well until the golfer 
pointedly reminds the husband that those 
who cherish their wives do not consort 
with Spanish dancers on the side. When 
he has gone, the curtains enfolding the 
wife never tremble. Their motionlessness 
is the essence of drama, and though a 
domestic tragedy has been laid bare, it is 
stated in such detached and plastic terms 
that the audience laughs. 

Later the wife discovers her husband at 
close quarters with a lady from next door. 
Surfeited with his infidelity and his 
philosophy—“You have all my love, but 
not all my passion’—she lures the golf 
champion to her bedroom to expunge her 
love for her husband from her heart. This 
rash maneuver is not very convincing, but 
it does give pith to the advertisement 
which appeared last week in all Manhattan 
theatre programs: “What you think of 
this play may start an interestiag discus- 
sion. Talk it out over a big plate of 
HORTON’S ICE CREAM.” 

Oo— 

The Criminal Code. Martin Flavin is 
both lawyer and playwright (Children of 
the Moon). Perhaps by intention he has 
shaped his new drama in 13 scenes, for 
it is the tale of a luckless boy who obeyed 
the moral laws but was manacled, body 
and spirit, by the statutes of man. A 
lonely newcomer in the city, he took a 
street-girl to a dance hall, where she was 
insulted and he accidentally killed the ot- 
fender. The blunt ritual of the courts 
sent him to prison for ten years. There, 
in the cancerous association of evil men, 
he learned the criminal code. Six years 
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HARRY A. FRANCK 


WORLD TRAVELER 
AND AUTHOR OF 
“*A VAGABOND 
JOURNEY AROUND 
THE WORLD.” 
““WANDERING IN 
NORTHERNCHINA,”’ 
‘East OF SIAM,” 


Ceylon, Tropic Par 


where your stay brings untold rewards 


Round the World you go 
just as you choose. You 
make your own schedule 
and see what you want to 
see. Two years are permitted 
for the complete trip and 
within that period you have 
all the advantages of a pri- 
vate cruise on your own 
yacht. Your fare, including 
meals and accommodations 
aboard ship, as low as 
$1250 Round the World. 

Every week a palatial Pres- 
ident Liner sails from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco 
for Honolulu, Japan, China, 
Manila and thence on fort- 
nightly schedule to Malaya 
—Java 36 hours away—Cey- 
Jon, Egypt, Italy, France, 
New York and Boston. 

Every fortnight a similar 
Liner sails from Seattle and 
Victoria, B. C., for Japan, 
China, Manila and Round 
the World. 

Fortnightly sailings from 
Boston and New York via 
Havana and Panama to Cal- 
ifornia and Round the 
World. 

Magnificent Liners, they 
offer outside rooms with 
beds, not berths. Spacious 
decks. A swimming pool. 
Luxurious public rooms. A 
world-famous cuisine. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM 
ANY STEAMSHIP OR TOURIST 


AGENT. 


— Ady Ate 


adise 


Ceylon,that egg-shaped island at the foot of In- 
dia, swarming with nearly five million people, 
is almost imperatively a stopping-place on your 
round-the-world journey. Though a quarter of 
a century has flowed beneath the world’s 
bridges since my first glimpse of the real tropics, 
I can still catch those “spicy garlic smells,” the 
languid swaying sfoelm trees, the almost 
noiseless patter of bare native feet at the mere 
mention of this earthly paradise. Though I 
have seen a thousand other places on the trop- 
ical girdle of Mother Earth since then, Ceylon 
still holds a premier rank in my memory. 


Colombo, chief port and modern capital of 
the island, will draw you ashore like a magnet. 
The soporific lure of its rickshas, pulled by 
mahogany-skinned men in scanty loincloths, 
the Singhalese hospitality, the always wel- 
coming deportment of its gentle, amusingly re- 
—e people ... the men stepping gravely 
along, incongruous in skirts, their Psyche- 
knotted hair crowned with circle combs . . . 
the smiling, frank yet never forward women, 
whose precariously wrapped skirts and fore- 
shortened blouses never quite meet, bearing 
gracefully on their heads a woven tray of vege- 
tables, an earthenware jar of water, and more 
likely than not an infant astride a hip, which is 
frequently soused, to its evident delight, under 
the stream of a city hydrant... 

For with all its exotic charm and equatorial 
delightfulness Colombo is a modern city, health- 
ful and well attended, with shopping streets to 
entrance those who covet material things of the 


East... Hang G. "Pini 
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later, when he happened to witness a 
murder within the prison walls, he refused 
to “squeal” and was hurled to the dun- 
geons for the third degree. Harassed, 
broken, he slew his inquisitor and him- 
self. He did not know that the warden 
had signed an order for his pardon. 

The grim, accumulative ferocity of 
these events is marred by the introduc- 
tion of a romance between the prisoner 
and the warden’s daughter. But it would 
take much more than this to emasculate 
Mr. Flavin’s play. Largely through the 
gruff eloquence of the high-principled 
warden, magnificently acted by Arthur 
Byron, Mr. Flavin damns the tragic sys- 
tem that man has developed to police the 
race, makes the so-calle science of pe- 
nology seem as hideously false as some 
black, antiquated alchemy. Russell 
Hardie conveys every horrific tremor, 
mental and physical, of the unfortunate 
youth. 





——— 


Candle-Light. The chronicles of taste 
in the modern theatre contain the names of 
Pelham Grenville Wodehouse, Gertrude 
Lawrence and Leslie Howard on every 
page. And since taste succeeds even where 
substance is lacking, this English triune 
is able to make even such vacuous foolery 
as Candle-Light a matter for winks and 
nudges. Mr. Wodehouse translated it 
from the German of Siegfried Geyer, em- 
bellished it with his own impish slang and 
metaphor. Miss Lawrence plays the part 
of a cuddlesome lady with a crinkly nos 
who accepts a blind date over the tele- 
phone and presently finds herself received 
by a debonair, ingenuous Prince—Mr. 

foward. Asked if he has many mistresses, 
he observes: “They do pile up.” She is 
even more enchanted by the Prince’s frolic- 
some valet, who kisses her when his master 
is out of the room and is admirably be- 
haved in every respect. What the audience 
knows, and Miss Lawrence does not, is 
that the Prince is really the valet and the 
valet the Prince. They have exchanged 
rank for the evening. What Miss Law- 
rence knows, and the audience only later 
discovers. is that she is really a parlor 
maid. This she is forced to admit when 
the real Prince playfully introduces her 
mistress, Baroness von Rischenheim, in 
the guise of a serving maid. But with 
masks discarded, and the curtain about to 
descend, these Viennese sports have only 
begun. 

Reginald Owen makes an ingratiating 
Prince. and Betty Schuster’s Baroness is 
among Broadway’s handsomer sights. One 
would like to know whether Author Geyer 
or Translator Wodehouse is responsible 
for Mr. Howard’s mot in the second act. 
When the Prince inquires what sort ol 
women are customarily available to valets. 
he replies: “A cook, a lady’s maid, and 
possibly a governess—at Christmas.” 


~ 
—_—_——_- 


Divided Honors. You know that 
Kenneth Stewart is an author because his 
publisher keeps ringing him on the tele- 
phone. Otherwise you might be doubtful, 
for he spends his mornings fighting hang- 
overs with antidotes of tomato juice, and 
his evenings trying to clear his chambers 
of pesky women. One of these vampires 
marries him while they are both in an 
alcoholic stupor. A second slinks danger- 
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~ AVERAGE NET INCOME 


Bing Northwest farmer increases 


OF hinfiv 


Additional $ 338,599,905 buying 


power makes Minneapolis an 
even more important Center for 
wpansion...... 


preamps of the Northwest today can 
buy 65% more merchandise than 
they could five years ago. This increased 
buying power is due to diversification and 
improved methods of growing and market- 
ing their products . . . in spite of the “tough 
sledding” agricultural publicists tell about. 
Nearly 75 percent of the Northwest farmer’s 
income is from live stock and dairy products. 


The average increase in net income as de- 
tailed in the accompanying chart is authentic 
—made from figures furnished by the Ninth 
Federal Reserve Bank. All this means that 
the 420,621 farmers in this territory can 
spend annually $338,599,905.00 more than 
they could five years ago . . . increased sales 
possibilities for manufacturers and distribu- 
tors serving this territory. 


To this increased farmer income add the 
increased buying power of a larger urban 
population and you have a “Burroughs 
picture” of the opportunity for “doorstep” 
sales by manufacturers and distributing plants 
located in Minneapolis. 


1925 1926 1927 1928 





Average Net Income of Northwest Farmer 


Minneapolis also offers to executives 
available raw materials, favorable labor con- 
ditions, ample power at low cost, transpor- 
tation facilities and adequate financial re- 
sources. 


Think it over and write for detailed in- 
formation on the expanding opportunities of 
the Northwest. Address Business Service 
Department, Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHWESTERN-NATIONAL BANK 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 
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Combined Resources Over $360.000.000.00 
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Brilliant with Palm 
Trees and Drunk 
with Flowers 








() CHY not spend the holidays 

in North Africa, the latest 
playground of the international 
set? & Algiers above a brilliant 
sea...the clothes of Cannes, the 
shops of Paris and the Arabian 
Nights, the backdrop of a pirate 
town...the Sahara beyond. ¥% 
Forty-six smart “Transat” hotels 
at which to stay. ¥ Join one of the 
Mediterranean-Moroccan Cruises 
across the South Atlantic by the 


S. S. “France” 
Jan. 11, Feb.12, Mar.15, Apr.25 











Cross “the longest gangplank in 
the world” to the “‘Ile de France’, 
the “Paris” or the “France” with 
people who take the only trans- 
atlantic French cuisine for granted, 
who know that chic and gayety 
are where they choose to be. 
M@ FIVE days to Plymouth 
for London. & Then... the 
covered pier at le Havre and 
the three-hour boat train for 
Paris. ¥ Overnight, Marseilles 
...twenty-four hours across 
the Mediterranean, Algiers. 


e Drench Line e 


Information from any authorized 
French Line Agent, or write direct to 
19 State Street, New York City. 
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ously in and out until murdered by a 
| third. The wife nobly assumes the guilt, 
is exonerated under the unwritten law, and 
| leaves her husband with the sobbing little 
murderess. Conceived by a _ vaudeville 
| actress, Winnie Baldwin, this pastiche of 
| variety show emotions and humors suc- 
| ceeds in being very elaborate balderdash. 
| Scotland Yard. Dakin Barrolles is an 
arch-thief who has his war-torn face 
plastically repaired in the image of the 
| missing board chairman of the Bank of 
| England. His resulting duplicity, which 
| naturally extends into the bedroom of the 
| banker’s wife, prompts Sir Clive Heath- 
| cote of Scotland Yard to remark: “This 
| is the greatest case the Yard has ever 
known!” The acting is bad. There are, 
| however, some splendid sets—in a convent, 
a castle, London’s Embassy Club—by a 
person named Yellenti, and an equally 
decorative heroine named Phoebe Foster. 





Ladies Leave. Sophie Treadwell, who 
last season contributed Machinal to 
Broadway’s annals of despair, returns 
this year with a glancing comedy of love in 
the psychoanalysis belt. A Viennese prac- 
titioner of that science prescribes adultery 
for the wife of a boorish editor. His 
nostrum proves rather unpalatable, for 
the lover she chooses is too torrid for a 
woman acclimated to a temperate zone. 
Then too, her husband is rather unpleas- 
ant about the liaison, so she finally dashes 

| off to Austria with the doctor. Walter 
| Connolly is excellent as the smug, foolish 
husband, but Henry Hull’s persistently 
fortissimo rendition of the other man 
frays the nerves and should detract from 
his reputation. 


MUSIC 


Overture 

A baton whisked into the air last week, 
cut a circle or two to release the sombre 
sounds of Schumann’s Manfred overture 
and in Manhattan an important audience 
settled itself ecstatically to hear Arturo 
Toscanini conduct the season’s first con- 
cert of the Philharmonic-Symphony. 

The occasion itself, anyone would have 
said, demanded more preliminary pomp. 
Long has the Philharmonic angled for an 
option on the services of Toscanini. Only 
this year has he come to begin the season 
and to conduct the major portion. But 
when last week his audience stood proudly 
to greet him and began the expected ova- 
tion, the little man quashed it with a quick 
bow, turned his back, tapped smartly for 
attention and began the business of the 
evening. 

The Overture to Byron’s Manfred, the 
Don Quixote of Richard Strauss and 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony—these 
comprised the Teutonic program which 
the Great Italian chose to deliver. And 
then, as if to justify his choice, he made 
of the flaccid Manfred a deeply despairing 
hero and touched the bemuddled Cervantes 
knight with the tenderness of a great come- 
dian. Not until the Beethoven, though, 
did he have material mighty enough for 

«his greatest virtuosity. e 
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Ask any Manhattanite who is the world’s 
greatest conductor and the answer, almost 
infallibly, will be Arturo Toscanini. Ask a 
Philadelphian and the answer will be, just 
as surely, Leopold Stokowski. Hence sat- 
isfaction, as blissful if not quite as novel, 
attended the first Philadelphia Orchestra 
concert given last week, a day after the 
Philharmonic’s. 

Like the Italian Toscanini, the Russian 
Stokowski chose German music. Like Tos- 
canini with his Beethoven, Stokowski has 
always had unseen powers over Brahms’ 
First Symphony. Brahms then, followed 
by worthy excerpts from the Wagnerian 
Ring made of his first concert a surging 
translucent affair. 

Strange and unfamiliar to Stokowski 
must have seemed the Academy of Music 
two days later as he walked through its 
sombre emptiness to the stage. Strange 
and unfamiliar must he have appeared to 
his orchestra-members, in his brown baggy 
golf clothes instead of his usual impeccable 
black. For it was no rehearsal, even though 
the hushed silence which greeted him was 
only that of tiers upon tiers of vacant seats. 
Then with strains of Bach and Mozart he 
gave a program unique for him, his first 
before a microphone and unseen listeners, 
his first to be paid for by advertising 
(Philadelphia Storage Battery Co.). 

Finally, to render the romance of Tann- 
hduser overture, he unromantically re- 
moved his collar and coat. The hour over, 
he leaned closer to the microphone, asked 
in effect: “Do radio listeners like such 
music? If not, let me know and I’ll broad- 
cast no more concerts.” 


Other major U. S. orchestras, so classi- 
fied on the basis of schedules, budgets and 
excellence, begin their seasons soon. They 
are, with their conductors, the Boston 
Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky; the Chi- 
cago Symphony, Frederick Stock; the 
Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff; the 
Cincinnati Symphony, Fritz Reiner; the 
Detroit Symphony, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
conductor, Victor Kolar, associate conduc- 
tor and Eugene Goossens and Bernardino 
Molinari, guest conductors; the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic, Artur Rodzinski be- 
ginning his first season as conductor; the 
Minneapolis Symphony, Henri Verbrugg- 
hen; the Portland (Ore.) Symphony, Wil- 
lem van Hoogstraten; the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, beginning its first season in as- 
sociation with the New Civic Orchestra, 
Eugene Goossens; the St. Louis, Enrique 
Fernandez Arbos, Bernardino Molinari, 
George Szell, Eugene Goossens, guest con- 
ductors; the San Francisco Symphony, 
Alfred Hertz, beginning his last season as 
conductor. 

Important also will be concerts by the 
non-commercial American Orchestral So- 
ciety, in Manhattan, under Conductor 
Cliffton Chalmers; by the Omaha Sym- 
phony, Sandor Harmati; the Seattle 
Symphony, Karl Krueger; the Syracuse 
Symphony, Vladimir Shavitch. 

In Manhattan this winter may be heard 
also the new Manhattan Symphony, under 
Conductor Henry Hadley; the Conductor- 
less Orchestra; and the Friends of Music 
which will have for the first time its own 
orchestra under Conductor Artur Bodan- 
zky, who will devote to it his full time. 
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When your enthusiasm turns to red-blooded delir- 
ium ...do you keep lighting cigarettes? That’s when 


you should be lighting Spud . . . the cooler cigarette 


that soothes throat and vocal chords instead of 
taxing them further . . . the cigarette that gives 


unlimited and hearty tobacco enjoyment and 


“SMOKE 16% COOLER BY TEST”... alittle book tell- 
ing howSpud’s greater coolness was proved scientifically 


and what it means to you... sent gladly on request. 
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ANOTHER TIME 


WHEN SPUD’S COOLER $MOKE 
WINS FRIENDS! 
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SMOKE | 


yet sustains mouth-comfort in the bargain! This is 
because Spud’s smoke (proven 16% cooler) heightens 


your enjoyment of Spud’s full tobacco flavor... mak- 


ing Spud the new freedom in old-fashioned to- 
bacco enjoyment. At better stands, 20for20c. The 


Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


JUDGE SPUD ... Not by first puff... but by first 
pack. Surprise Of first puff soon forgotten ... continued 
coolness heightens enjoyment of the full tobacco flavor. 


CIGARETTES 
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Iig Ventilation 
encourages a 
better day’s work 
—everyone feels 
better — works 
better. 
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more inviting 
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Bad air condi- 
tions caused by 
odors, fumes, 
steam, etc., are 
easily corrected 
with Ilg Ventila- 
tion. 





The Ilg Electric Ventilator is the only one made with a fully enclosed, self-cooled mo@- made 
You see it everywhere — it’s painted green. Clip, sign and mail thon f¢ 
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H E was soserenely, fatuously happy— 
end she was so miserable. He never knew 
why he never saw her again. But weknow. 
It wouldn't have happened if that favorite 
pipe of hishad been packed with Sir Walter 
Raleigh. It’s a mild, well-seasoned blend 


of choice, fragrant tobaccos. It packs 
well and burns perfectly, down to the 
last puff in the bowl. And for fragrance 
—well, judge for yourself, ask your to- 
bacconist to let you take a whiff from a 
tin. One whiff’s enough—you, too, will 
have discovered how good a pipe can be. 
BF youdion’s hater Sir Walter Rpldigh cond 


us the name of your regular tobacconist and 
we will see that you have a chance to get 


acquainted with this rich, milder tobacco. 


Dept. 141, Brown and Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 


<EM> 
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Sir WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Smoking Tobacco 


It’s milder 




















SCIENCE 


Speed & Safety 


Two knowing men last week tangled 
assertions as to what might be safe speeds 
for motor cars to operate. 

Said Paul Hoffman, vice president in 
charge of sales and one of the four men 














OU.&U. 


STATISTICIAN DUBLIN 


. the most outrageous talk I ever 
heard.” 


who operate the great Studebaker Corp. 
and who are currently engaged in making 
Pierce-Arrow highly profitable: “Whether 
you like it or not, the public wants speed. 

. . This Council can save lives by urg- 
ing States to remove their maximum speed 
laws so that motorcycle policemen will 
stop chasing fast cars that are imperiling 
no one and devote themselves to removing 
the reckless driver from the highways.” 

Said Louis Dublin, famed statistician 
of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. “That 
was the most outrageous talk I ever heard. 
Mr. Hoffman’s doctrine is at the bottom 
of our troubles. I have known that auto- 
mobile manufacturers had such thought 
in their hearts, but this is the first time 
I ever met one who dared to preach such 
a theory. There is no earthly reason for 
speed higher than 35 miles an hour. . . .” 

The National Safety Council, before 
whose Chicago meeting the two men 
spoke, could not of course change their 
points of view; could only deplore that 
of the 96,000 U. S. deaths by accident last 
year, 24,000 were due to accidents in 
homes, 24,000 in industries, 20,000 in 
public places other than on streets and 
highways, and the largest number, 27,500, 
by motor vehicles; could try to forestall 
their duplication. 








Solar Engine 

Co-incident with his 47th birthday last 
week, Professor Robert Hutchings God- 
dard, Clark University rocket inventor 
(Trae, July 29), disclosed his invention of 
a sun engine. His laboratory model con- 
sists of a parabolic mirror one foot in 


diameter, which focuses sunlight upon a 
hollow glass sphere five-eighths of an inch 
in diameter. The sphere contains water 
and finely divided carbon. The focused 
light passes through the clear water with- 
out heating it. But when the light 
strikes the opaque carbon, the carbon 
heats almost instantly and in turn heats 
the water, which turns to steam. The 
steam escapes through a hole in the top of 
the sphere, whence it could be piped to 
operate a steam piston, and so an engine. 

For practical operation Professor God- 
dard suggested last week a mirror 20 feet 
in diameter focusing on a boiler with a 
fused quartz base. The boiler would con- 
tain, instead of pulverized carbon, mer- 
cury sprayed continuously at the focus 
point of the reflected light. The mercury 
spray would turn instantly to mercury va- 
por and in turn vaporize the water which 
would operate a steam turbine. The tur- 
bine would operate an electric generator 
Efficiency of such a sun engine would be 
50% of the sun energy fused.* Professor 
Goddard calculates that such an engine 
would produce 30 h.p. while operated under 
a clear sky between 10:00 a.m. and 3:00 
p.m., when sunlight is strongest in the 
U. S. If storage batteries were used, the 
owner could get an average of 4 h.p. per 
hour day & night, all year around. 


Director Dr. Charles Greeley Abbott 
of the Smithsonian Institution has worked 
on sun engines. There is one, the Eaneas, 
working at low efficiency at Pasadena, 
Calif. At Meadi, near Cairo, Egypt, the 
Shumann engine produces 60 h.p. Its re- 
flectors cover an acre. If an efficient and 


practical sun engine can be built, its sun 
source of energy is not only free but 


stupendous in quantity. The energy fall- 
ing on a square mile of earth on a bright 
sunny day with a clear atmosphere is 
equivalent to two or three million horse- 
power. According to Dr. Abbott the sun 
energy reaching the whole earth each day 
equals the caloric value of 507 billion tons 
of coal. 


—e 


Coffin Medal 

When, seven years ago, the late great 
Charles Albert Coffint resigned the chair- 
manship of General Electric Co. (which 
he founded by merger, 1892) to Owen D 
Young, his practical associates established 
in his honor the Charles A. Coffin Medal. 
It goes each year to a railway company 
which during the year has made a dis- 
tinguished contribution to the develop- 
ment of electric railway transportation for 
the convenience of the public and the 
benefit of the electrical industry. Last 
week the recipient was the Chicago, South 
Shore & South Bend Railroad. Electric 
railway men consider it the most impor- 
tant accomplishment of the decade. And 
only four years ago it was a “pile of 
junk.” That was before Samuel Insull 
took it over. 

With a $13,000,000 initial outlay he re- 
built the road from the ground up, put 
down heavy rails, built new _ stations, 
bought comfortable coaches, created an 
esprit de corps among employes, nine out 
of ten of whom bought company stock. 
He reduced the traveling time between 





*The best steam turbine now operating is only 
25% efficient. 
+Died 1926, aged 81. 
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| ” [HE Emperor of All Men... 


Expressed His Authority With A Sra. of Jade 


e JENGHIZ KHAN, barbaric Mongol, who. with his sons and 
grandsons planted his standard from Pekin in China to the Volga 
in deep Russia, first saw a seal in the hands of a captured Ugar 
prince. Sensing the power of such a symbol, he at once had one 
fashioned for himself of green jade, inscribed: “God in Heaven. 
The Kha Khan, the Power of God, on Earth. The Seal of the 
Emperor of Mankind.” 





Identify Safe A conqueror who considered himself superior to every earthly power 

; Investments could yet give ungrudging recognition to the authority that resided 
{ by this Seal in aseal. Just so does an investment of unimpeachable strength gain 

{ nae date I further prestige when it bears the seal and guarantee of the General 
es a a Surety Company. This guarantee is backed by a $12,500,000 fund, 


vestments bearing e ene 
RN and is Irrevocable—Unconditional—Absolute. 


r ; General Surety 
e ; Company’s Irrevo- 
st j cable, Ironclad 
h Guarantee — hacked Our booklet, “‘The Seal that Certifies Safety,” gives 
c by Capital and Sur- important information, and may be had by address- 
'e plus of $12,500,000. ing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


a GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


ut : Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 
; . 
n UNDER SUPERVISION INSURANCE DEPARTMENT STATE OF NEW YORK 
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Out in the big Oregon country 
Americans cling to the ideal of 
independent home ownership. 
Of Portland’s more than 71,000 
homes, 46% are owned by the 
families living in them. Dis- 
tinctive homes, set off by ver- 
dant lawns and a wealth of 
shrubs and flowers, mark Port- 
land as a city different: the“Rose 
City! And yet, Portland is none 
the less a busy, growing city— 
(358,000)—a center of industry 
and trade. Its 1,275 manufact- 
uring plants pay out $5,000,000 
in wages monthly... while its 
foreign exports are sixth larg- 
est in the nation and bring 
$50,000,000 annually into local 


trade channels. 


Laurelhurst Park, Portland 


of Homes 
of Industry 
of Culture 


Portland Symphony Orchestra 


ea the home spirit and culture 

that dominates Portland is a famous 
symphony orchestra, under the direction 
of Dr. Willem van Hoogstraten, which 
plays a series of concerts in the city’s im- 
posing municipal auditorium each season. 
Broadcast in 1929 over a national net 
work, these concerts have been widely ac- 
claimed as a wonderful demonstration of 
the cultural background of the Pacific 
Northwest. 


CARRY YOUR MESSAGE to this rich, receptive market 
in the favorite newspaper of its people, The Journat— 
which goes into 3 out of 4 homes in Portland, and which 
carries more local advertising than any other newspaper in 
its field. You can sell Portland through The JourNnaAv! 


Ihe (OURNAL 


Portland-Oregon 


AFTERNOON - SUNDAY 


AQ —-—- 


New Yor: 
Curica 
PHILADELPHIA . 


SEATTLE . 


——<—$—————— -d Nationally by - 

REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
Vest 45th St. 
» . . 203 North Wabash Ave. 
- « 1524 Chestnut St. 
. H.R. Ferriss, 3 


Dp 
Kepresente 





- 58 Sutter Se. 
117 West Ninth St, 
306 Journal Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO . 
Los ANGELES . . 
PorTLAND 

372 White Bldg 


Seececececuceceecesceeseeeesseeseses (Clip this coupon for THE FACTS!) ssecesesuseccecenccceuccceueecugunns 


re.—Please send me your book 


ind The JouRNAL 
the Portland market. 
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Chicago and South Bend from three hours 
to two hours. Passengers had for their 
comfort observation cars with swivel 
chairs, smoking compartments, women’s 
lounges, buffet kitchens. A quarter of a 
million passengers travel on it each month 
now, and factories ship a quarter of a mil- 
lion tons of goods by it monthly. With 
profits went further improvements. Last 
August employes with delight began burn- 
ing all the company’s wooden cars—be- 
cause they had enough all steel rolling stock 
for their needs. 


Bridge Builder Modjeski 

A great builder of bridges is Ralph 
Modjeski and honored last week with his 
sixth scientific medal. But, except for his 
own stubborn leaning to engineering and 
his fond mother’s indulgence, he might 
have been a musician or actor. For his 
mother was the late great tragedienne 
Helena Modjeska, and he was her only 
son. He played in the green rooms of 
Europe while she enacted the rolling ro- 
mantic tragedies of the 1860s and ’7os. 
In 1876 personal tragedies forced her to 
go to raw California as a ranch developer. 
Almost forgotten became her husband, 
Gustav Modrzejewski,* in Poland. Her 





RALPH MODJESKI 


. dandled Barrymores. 


boy, then 15, went with her. The Cali- 
fornia ranch was a failure. Then there 
was opportunity to make her U. S. debut 
in Shakespeare, at San Francisco’s Cali- 
fornia Theatre. While she studied English, 
Ralph Modjeski played her Chopin’s noc- 
turnes on the piano. He had studied musik 
under Josef Hofmann’s father, and his 
playing brought out Shakespeare’s poet 
ical qualities for his mother. Her leading 
man was the late Maurice Barrymo: 
His three children, now famed playe: 
Ethel, Lionel and John, would crawl on 
adolescent Ralph Modjeski’s knees, and 
he would dandle them up and down. fot 
theatrical reasons he was obliged to pre 
tend being his mother’s young brother 
to him and her a distasteful hypocrisy 
(Continued on p. 75) 
*Pronounced Maud-ruh-geh-yehv-sky, short 
ened to Mode-geh-ski when Mme. Modrze 
jewska-took out her U. S. naturalization papers. 
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Heavy, rough castings are 


fashioned into machine parts. 


Thousands of small and large 
units are finished to accuracy 
limits measured by tenths of 


a thousandth of an inch. 


Many types of grinding ma- 
chines employ many thou- 
sands of grinding wheels — 


NORTON COMPANY reducing and finishing metals 
WORCESTER, MASS. at lightning speed. 


NORTON 


Grinding Wheels Refractories~Floor 


Kaa 


Grinding Machines =r, and Stair Tiles 
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Wings of Wire 
for Quick Business Contacts 


Today’s markets must be reached promptly. Lines 
of credit follow lanes of commerce. Loans must be 
made. Investments must be protected. All the 
services that a progressive bank can perform are at 
your call in the Canal Bank of New Orleans. 


Through its network of private wires this Southern 
bank is in touch with all important financial centers 
of the country. 


Access to reliable sources of information through 
affiliation with other banks in the Americas and in 
Europe and Asia enables the Canal Bank to offer 
sound and timely counsel. 


Write forour NEW ORLEANS BOOK, 
which outlines an interesting side of uk) 
South’s Commercial Progress since 1831 


~ RESOURCES OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS _ 


Te CANAL 


BANK AND [RUST Co. 
of New Orleans 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Stinson to Cord 


Edward Anderson (“Eddie”) Stinson, 
flyer and plane manufacturer, and Errett 
Lobban (“E. L.”) Cord, motor car manu- 
facturer, celebrated their 35th birthdays 
nine days apart last July. Both have 
achieved large business success in their 
fields. But last week Mr. Stinson acknowl- 
edged Mr. Cord to be the greater ex- 
ecutive. He did that by recommending 
that stockholders in his Stinson Aircraft 
Corp. sell out to the Cord Corp., by stating 
explicitly: “E. L. Cord has been one of the 
outstanding figures in the automotive in- 
dustry during the past five years. . . . He 
now intends to enter the aviation field in 
his usual forceful manner.” 

No promotional “hokum” was this. Mr. 


Atlanta’s Woodruff 


The White Motor Co. is located at 
Cleveland, its products sell from $1,545 to 
$8,000. The headquarters of the Coca- 
Cola Co. are in Atlanta, Ga., its products 
sell from 5¢ to 10of. Yet these two $50,- 
000,000 companies have long had some- 
thing in common and last week that bond 
was strengthened. 

President of White Motor Co. and a 
director of Coca-Cola was, until his death 
Jast fortnight (Time, Oct. 7), Walter C. 
White. President of Coca-Cola Co. was 
his great & good friend, Robert W. Wood- 
ruff, also a director of White. Last week 
Mr. Woodruti was elected president of 
White, told pleased directors he would 


manage both companies simultaneously, 














E. L. Corp, 35 


Skyward, in his forceful manner. 


Cord, an artful automotive engineer, a 
great salesman, an inspired executive and 
a wise financier, took over the management 
of the Auburn Automobile Co. in 1924 
when it was building obsolescent cars and 
losing money. He reorganized manufac- 
turing processes, designed new models,* 
perked up the sales force. Since 1926 he 
has made Auburn show a yearly increasing 
profit, and, even more momentously, sent 
its stock from a low of $31.75 in 1925 to 
a high of $514 this year.t Since then he 
has been buying parts manufacturers— 
Lycoming Manufacturing Co. (automobile 
and aviation engines), Columbia Axle Co., 
Duesenberg Inc. (motor cars, submarine 
and speedboat motors), Limousine Body 
Co., Central Manufacturing Co. (bodies) 
—and now the Stinson Aircraft Corp. 
There have been no direct mergers of 
these enterprises, but a consolidation of 
their activities as subsidiaries to the Cord 
Corp., $29,000,000 holding company which 
Mr. Cord created last summer. 


*Latest 
car, 

+Last week there came to term $950,000 of 
Auburn notes. Holders had been able to buy 
Auburn stock at $83.91 per share. 


product: the Cord front-wheel drive 


OU.GU. 
Rospert W. WooprRvuFF, 40 
“Tl live 


in a Pullman car.” 


“Tl live in a Pullman car, I 
I’ve lived almost entirely in one 
for the last several years anyway.” 

Although Mr. Woodruff, 40, was 13 
years younger than Walter White, the 
two men were famed friends, enjoyed the 
same things in and out of office. Between 
them was almost a dual management of 
Coca-Cola and White. For this reason 
White shareholders were pleased at the 
directors’ choice for president, knowing 
profitable White policies would be con- 
tinued. The first statement of the new 
president confirmed this, saying, “The 
White Motor Co. is enjoying prosperity 
at this time, as a result of Mr. White’s 
able leadership. . Our position of 
leadership in the truck and bus field has 
been strengthened. .. .” 

President Woodruff’s experience with 
White Motor Co., goes back to 1913 when 
at the age of 24 he became a salesman in 
the Atlanta office. Previous Woodruff oc- 
cupations had included being an appren- 
tice and machinist in a foundry, a ship- 
ping clerk and city salesman in a fire ex- 
tinguisher company, a purchasing agent 
for a coal and ice concern. Once with 
White. Salesman Woodruff’s route became 


adding 


guess. 


47 


less devious, more rapid. After being 
made assistant to President White, he 
became general manager and vice presi- 
dent, relinquishing the managership when 
in 1923 he became president of Coca- 
Cola Co. 

Atlantans, proud of the Woodruff 
record, point out that at 33 he was the 
youngest president of a large U. S. corpo- 
ration, at 4o holds a position entirely 
unique. Watching his method of handling 
men, which consists of issuing few orders, 
making subordinates think, they call him 
“more thoroughly representative of the 
new style southern industrial leader than 
any other man.” 

pe 
Cigaret Peace 

No Damoclean sword has been hanging 
over the tobacco industry. Instead, two 
keen blades have been slashing away at it. 
Last week there were indications that firm 








GEORGE WASHINGTON HILL, 45 


up from plenty. 


hands had reached out, stopped one blade 
and grasped at the other. 

First and most destructive of the in- 
dustry’s two menaces has been the price 
cutting war between manufacturers, begun 
in April, 1928 when the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. reduced the price of Camels 
from the long established rate of $6.40 
a 1.000 to $6. Quick to follow were Lig- 
gett & Myers with Chester fields and Pied- 
monts, and the American Tobacco Co. 
with Lucky Strikes. The Lorillard To- 
bacco Co., faced with the heavy expense of 
introducing Old Golds, met the reduction 
only partially, cutting its price to $6.10. 

During the intervening months the costs 
of the feud were heavy and many a rumor 
spread that an agreement for its termina- 
tion had been reached. Last week from the 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) offices of the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. came an unexpected 
telegram that Camels had been boosted to 
their old price of $6.40. Chesterfields, 
Piedmonts, and Lucky Strikes followed 
immediately. From Lorillard came a state- 
ment that there were not enough officials 
in town over the weekend to do anything 
about it, that an announcement would be 
made soon. 
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Fleet of 
United States Lines, Jc. 
Leviathan, the Flagship 
America * Republic 
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President Roosevelt 
President Harding 















American Merchant a 
American Trader 
American Farmer 
American Shipper 
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Share in Results 


of Our Foreign Trade Growth 


UR foreign commerce records show why Americans 

have become keenly interested in the ocean carrying 
trade. In the first eight months of this year, exports and im- 
ports were $538,343,000 greater in value than in the corre- 
sponding 1928 period.* The increased freight movement, 
swelling the demand for cargo space, has strengthened the 
investment position of well-managed, privately operated 
vessels under our flag. 

Serving the most active routes, across the North Atlantic, 
the fleet of United States Lines, Inc., is sharing in the results 
of expanding trade. A year of heavy foreign travel, too, is 
bringing a large volume of passenger traffic to the eleven fine 
ships led by the great Leviathan. 

United States Lines, Inc., Participating Preference Stock 
gives you opportunity to invest in this fleet and participate in 
a growing American business. The stock is offered at a mod- 
erate price, with partial payments if desired. 


*From Department of Commerce reports. 


Price at the Market 


Listed on New York Curb Exchange and Chicago Stock Exchange 


P. W. CHAPMAN & CO,INC. 


42 Cedar Street A 115 West Adams St. 
New York ia aN Chicago 
For full information, fill in the spaces and mail 
ark yer tee | A eT ‘1 
. Send me descriptive literature of United States Lines, \ 
i Inc., Participating Preference Stock. A 


Name 


Address 
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With the 1929 output of cigarets esti- 
mated at the new high figure of 120,000.- 
000,000,* the rise in price, if maintained 
for the rest of the year, will mean in- 
creased profits of $40,000,000. 

Of these added profits, the greatest share 
will probably go to the American Tobacco 
Co. Forced to segregate many of its proper- 
ties in 1911 under the anti-trust law, 
American Tobacco still holds a dominant 
position in the trade, is said to handle one- 
third each of the cigaret and smoking to- 
bacco business, and one-fourth of the plug 
business. Besides Lucky Strike, its brands 
include Sweet Caporal, Pall Mall, Lord 
Salisbury, Bull Durham, Tuxedo, Half and 
Half, Blue Boar, Cremo. 

But the American Tobacco Co., as all the 
world knows, has concentrated on Lucky 
Strikes, for which most of its 1929 adver- 
tising budget of $12,300,000 was spent. 
The campaign was directed almost en- 
tirely by the company’s President George 
Washington Hill. Born of rich parents, 
Mr. Hill is regularly mentioned by Hearst 
Columnist Arthur Brisbane as one case 
where a rich man’s son has not been a 
loafer. Silent, clever, he has originated 
many an advertising idea. Last year he 
saw a fat woman munching what he pre- 
sumed to be either a sweet or a pickle 
while nearby was a slender girl smoking 
a cigaret. Thenceforth came a sales-slogan 
(“Reach for a Lucky instead of a sweet’’) 
on which millions were spent. Whether 
or not Mr. Hill is personally responsible 
for the newest Lucky Strike campaign 


| (“An ancient prejudice has been re- 
| moved’’) is not known. 


One explanation of the end of the $6 


| cigaret price was that leaf tobacco is more 





| expensive this year. Another suggestion is 


that the move was originated by the 
Brothers George Kenan and Frederick 
Morrow who recently entered the tobacco 
industry (True, Sept. 2) by acquiring 
control of the United Cigar Stores of 
America, the ‘Tobacco Products Co. and 
the Union Tobacco Co. While the Morrows 
are not identified with the large manu- 
facturers, their position in the distribut- 
ing end could make their influence mighty. 

If the raise in the wholesale price pre- 
sages a return to the strict 15¢ retail price 
(now two for 25¢ in most places, 23¢ in 


| large chain systems), the second menace 
| to the tobacco industry will have been re- 


moved. Although chain stores can afford 
to sell cigarets at no profit, or even a loss, 


| the war has been expensive to smaller 
merchants. With cigarets costing them 
| $6 per 1,000 the package price has been 


(allowing for discount) 10.58¢. Selling 
at two for 25¢, the package profit has 
been only 1.92¢, while at two for 23¢ it 
has been .g2¢. Since the package price is 


11.28¢ at the new wholesale price, by sell- 
ing cigarets at 15¢ again the merchants 
would make their former margin of 3.72¢, 
which is 2.5¢ more than they will make if 
they continue to offer packages at two 
for 25¢. 


OT these 0,0 0,00 1 large proportion 
i} ted ' ‘7 th ‘ 

will be exported, China buying more than an 

other single cou The French Government, 

indignant at the l J 

cigarets over its own | 


its factories instructions how to duplicate | 





popularity shown by U. S 
yroducts, last week gave 


brands These directions read: “ . .. Soak the 


wet leaves in rum for 24 hours, add some brown 
sugar, some glycerine, chop up the leaves, dry 
them, pulverize them, add perfume t 
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but ts tmportant? 


HE American Weekly not only gives the advertiser more readers for- 

less money than any other publication in the world, but it offers a page 
nearly three times as big as any other magazine. Is the size of the page im- 
portant? We believe it is. 

The competition for advertising attention grows keener every day. Adver- 
tisers are bidding millions for attention. The expert advertisement writer is 
paid more than the author of a best seller. 

A fine commercial artist makes more money than the President. No cost 
is spared by the advertiser to lure the buyer’s eye. 

In an American Weekly color page, your illustration and headline have a 
chance. There is plenty of room to tell the whole story of your product with- 
out leaving out the coupon. 

For $16,000 you can buy a full page in color in The American Weekly 
and reach 6,000,000 homes located in the richest buying centers of the 
United States. That means one family out of every four. at a cost of less than 
1g cent per family. 

The most people at the lowest cost! If you have a national advertising 
proposition, then you have an American Weekly proposition. This great 
magazine is the best buy on the publishing counter today. 


Greatest 


Circulation 
in the World 


TH EAN ERICAN 


= \W/EBKLY 


Main Office: g East goth Street, New York City 


Branch Offices: Wrictey Bupc., Cuicaco... 5 WinTHrop Square, Boston... 753 Bonniz Braz, Los ANGELES. . . 222 Monapnock 


Buipc., San Francisco. .. 12-231 Genera Motors Brpo., Detroit... 1138 Hanna Bxpo., CLevetanp... 101 Marierta St., ATLANTA 
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Many Modern 


//7 Business 
Machines 


/ Speed your correspond- 
ence on its way to you 
—Dictating Machines, 
Typewriters, Addressing 
Machines, Aeroplanes, spe- 
cial motor-mounted messen- 
gers—all do their part 
to speed up business 
corres pondence. 
Allcorrespondence and 
records should be kept 
in such a way that it 
is easily accessible. Flat 
folders for this purpose 
have no place among 
these modern business 
aids. They waste time 
instead of saving it. 


To keep in step \ 
with modern busi- 

ness methods your 
correspondence 


should be kept in such 
away thatitisready atall 


VERTICAL — EXPANDING 


File Pockets 


will meet the most exact- 
ing demands of any oflice 
large or small. Of ex- 
panding construction, 
they afford capacity as 
papers are added. Abso- 
lutely no slumping in the 
cabinets as with over- 
crowded flat holders. In- 
dexes are always at proper 
height in full view. 
Made of hemp-rope fibre, 
one “Vertex” Pocket will 
outlast a dozen folders. 


You can test these features in your 
own filing system by sending the 
coupon below for a free sample 
““Vertex’’ File Pocket, 


svccccsssessssssssesC(T HERE 
Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of the Bushnell Paperoid ‘‘VERTEX” File Pocket, 
as described in October 14th Tre. 


Name of Firm 


Address 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N, 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Gas Re-cycled 


Natural gas is an adaptable agent. It 
may be used in anesthesia or in the cure 
of sleeping-sickness, in fueling or fighting 
fires, in blowing up cities or in dyeing 
cloth. Its first and perhaps most im- 
portant use, however, is in supplying the 
pressure that forces crude oil from the 
bowels of the earth to the surface. When 
local gas pressure is exhausted, further 
working of an oil well is almost prohibi- 
tively expensive. 

It was, therefore, natural that Cali- 
fornia, wishing to slow up oil production 
but unable to do so directly by law, should 
last month make a law limiting the amount 
of gas oil companies might allow to go 
to waste at their wells.* Due to varying 
conditions in different fields, no general 
ratio of gas waste to oil production could 
be specified; instead, the law provided 
that waste should be limited to a “rea- 
sonable amount” to be determined in each 
case by State Oil and Gas Supervisor 
R. D. Bush. 

Waste can be limited by “re-cycling” 
the gas into the ground, thereby sustain- 


| ing the pressure and guaranteeing a long, 


steady but comparatively slow flow of 
oil; by capturing the gas and extracting 
its casing head gasoline contents; by sell- 
ing the gas to public utility companies. 
Large companies, like Standard Oil Co. 
of California, have a number of years 
engaged in “re-cycling” and in reclaiming 
casing-head gasoline. Recently some of 
them, like Standard of California, have 
contracted to supply natural gas to public 
utilities for distribution instead of or in 
combination with artificial gas. Last week, 
Standard of California itself entered the 
public utility business by paying to A. E. 
Fitkin & Co. $26,801,327 for control of 
Pacific Public Service Co. which, besides 
peddling ice, ice cream, water and cold- 
storage space in southern California, sells 
gas and electricity to a large population 
just south of San Francisco Bay. 


Because by such means they could cut 
down gas waste and yet maintain oil pro- 
duction, large California oil companies 


supported the conservation law. Small 
companies, on the other hand, raised a 
chorus of howling protest. They could not 
afford to build casing-head or “re-cycling” 
plants; the small amount of gas they 
wasted would not warrant the expense of 
pipe-lines and could not, therefore, be 
sold; the big operators would profit at 
their expense. To win over the little fel- 
lows, California’s seven largest producerst 
offered to form Co-operative Gas Con- 
servation Association which, supported by 
$230,000 a year from each of the seven, 
would provide facilities for pooling and 
re-cycling excess gas in the large fields. 
To the big operator whose large under- 
ground oil reserves might be diminished 
through lack of gas pressure, this is an 
ideal arrangement; but to the little pro- 
ducer who wants to get his oil just as 
fast as the gas will push it out of the 
ground in order to pay off his costs and 


*Such waste at the end of 1928 was esti- 
mated at 77,000,000,000 cu. ft., equivalent in 
heat units to 3,000,000 tons of coal, 14,000,000 
barrels of oil. 

7Associated Oil, General Petroleum (S. O. of 
New York subsidiary), Standard of California, 
Union of California, Texas, Richfield, Shell. 
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begin to make money, it seems dubious. 
At any rate, little operators met in Los 
Angeles last week, formed the Association 
of Independent Operators, tried to make 
up their minds whether to stake every- 
thing on proving the conservation law 
unconstitutional or to sign the contracts 
sent out by the co-operative association, 
and take their chances on later smoothing 
out what they considered its inequalities. 


Cuba Cane 


Greatest of the Cuban sugar companies 
is Cuba Cane Sugar Corp., formed early 
in the War, now controlling 829,500 acres. 
Yet despite its dominance, Cuba Cane suf- 
fered with all the other Cuban producers 
when their tremendous output was joined 
by new peacetime crops from Europe. 

For many a year Cuba Cane _ has 
stumbled on, always seeming on the verge 
of either collapse or sudden success. But 
coming on Jan. 1, 1930, is an obstacle no 
company in poor shape could meet—the 
maturity of $25,000,000 debentures. To 
surmount this obligation, a complete re- 
organization was planned, chief feature of 
which is that present debenture holders 
will receive new debentures plus a bonus 
of common stock in the new company. 
Last week, after 84% of the debenture- 
holders and 80% of the stockholders ap- 
proved the plan, Cuba Cane asked for a 
receiver as first step toward re-organiza- 
tion. A prime motive for proceeding 
through a receivership was suspected to 
be so that the remaining 16% of the de- 
benture holders will be “frozen out,” 
thereby prevented from disrupting plans 
by demanding payment Jan. 1. 

Although conditions have often seemed 
hopeless in the sugar industry, many a 
grower believes that the lowest point has 
been reached and that from now on re- 
turns will be satisfactory. With the in- 
crease in population, sugar consumption 
has steadily increased at an average 
annual rate of about 7%. While produc- 
tion soared much swifter than that for a 
few years, there is no indication that it 
will increase much above the present 
figure. For these reasons of increasing 
demand and a constant supply, the price 
trend should be upward and only a 
slightly higher price can bring much 
greater returns to the growers. It is esti- 
mated that an increase of .0025 in the 
present price (about .0193 in Cuba; 
.0230. in the U. S.) would be enough to 
bring an end to all the troubles of the 
Cuba Cane Co., whose chairman is famed 
Charles Hayden of Hayden, Stone & Co. 


Despite these optimistic predictions, 
some of the debenture and stockholders 
who had not agreed to the proposed re- 
organization hinted that the main trouble 
lay not in the agricultural conditions but 
the management. Through a spokesman 
they said, ‘“‘We propose to organize a com- 
mittee to resist the receivership on the 
ground that such receivership would rep- 
resent a retention of control and extension 
of influence by the same group respon- 
sible for this magnificent ruin. . . . The 
receiver proposed (John R. Simpson, pres- 
ident of Cuba Cane, Vice President and 
Director of Sinclair Consolidated Oil 
Corp.) is not qualified as he is not a sugar 
man but an oil men.” 
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Now Metered Mail for any Business 


... for Any 


The New Model H 
Prints Any Postage—Seals as it Prints 
Price $75.00 
Government Licensed Meter furnished 
under service contract. 


‘the method that 


The POSTAGE METER COMPANY 
Main Ofiee 815 PACIFIC St. STAMFORD,CONN 4 o 


The Man who 
really knows... 


3 the minds of millions, this mark identifies the impor- 
tant mail of leaders in finance, commerce and industry. 
But only the executive who uses Metered Mail in his own 
business can fully appreciate what thisemblemrepresents 
...why itis so rapidly replacing adhesive postage stamps. 
He knows that from signature to destination... at every 
point, Metered Mail is faster, surer and more economical. 
For him...no delayfor sealing and stamping; or for facing, 
handling and post marking at the post office. No worry 
that the stamps may fall off. No theft or leakage in postage. 
Executives using Metered Mail have been generous in 
their endorsement of it. Let these men who really know 
tell you in their own language just what Metered Mail 
has accomplished for them. 

We shall be glad to send on request facsimile letters 
from companies in your own line of business. 


made stamps obsolete: 


PITNEY-BOWES MAILING EQUIPMENT 
aa Ofices in TWENTY Five CITIES « « + 
@ 3087 
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Business 
that Endures 


Pack in the minds of all 
leaders in business—deep 
down in their hearts—is 
the question: ““How long 
will it last—will it en- 
dure?’”’ And always the 
satisfying answer is the 
answer to another ques- 
tion: ‘“‘How well, how 
truly does it serve?””—an 
answer that is moral 
rather than material—an 
appeal to pride in charac- 
ter rather than gain or 
profit. 


Business that endures is 
labeled today by the 
Character of its leaders. 
It expresses itself ma- 
terially through all its 
human conduct—its en- 
lightened management 
its modern practices, its 
law of order, and the 
justice of its control. 


In the forming and voic- 
ing of the methods and 
means through which en- 
during business expresses 
itself, Modern Account- 
ancy justifies the belief in 
the helpfulness of its ser- 
vice—an enduring service 
to business that endures. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anpd AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON FORT WORTH PITTSBURGH 


ATLANTA GRAND RAPIOS PORTLAND, ME. 
BALTIMORE HOUSTON PROVIDENCE 
BOSTON HUNTINGTON, W. VA. RICHMOND 
BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS ROCHESTER 
CANTON JACKSON, MISS. ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO KALAMAZOO ST. PAUL 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY SAN ANTONIO 
CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
COLUMBUS LOUISVILLE SEATTLE 
DALLAS MEMPHIS TAMPA 
DAVENPORT MIAMI TOLEDO 
DAYTON MILWAUKEE waco 

DENVER MINNEAPOLIS WASHINGTON 
DETROIT NEW ORLEANS WHEELING 

ERIE NEW YORK WINSTON-SALEM 
FORT WAYNE OMAHA YOUNGSTOWN 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Break 


When Roger W. Babson, famed statis- 


tician, last month told the Market it was 
riding to a fall, and then the Market 


quickly rallied from the depression caused | 


by his statement, Mr. Babson was flayed 
by all the financial writers in New York 
whose pleasure it is to reflect the views 
of their friends, the brokers. 
cian who has been always wrong’—“A 
man for whose opinion the market has 
no great regard’—“A chronic bear al- 
ways predicting disaster’—were typical 
introductory sentences to Babson-flaying 
opinions. Last week the Market broke 
and the commentators either blamed the 
Hatry incident, the Snowden speech, the 
loans to brokers, or whatnot—or else con- 
ceded that stocks had been forced to arti- 
ficial heights. Vindicated, Mr. Babson said 
nothing. 

Perhaps Mr. Babson was only frac- 

tionally vindicated. For though stocks 
went down last week more than in any 
other week for a year, October’s second 
week opened with a come-back. Incidents: 
@ In Chicago many gangsters, known to 
be heavy speculators, received margin 
calls, left brokers’ offices muttering 
threats. Dynamite was thrown into the 
home of one Charles H. McCarthy, man- 
ager of a brokerage Credit department. 
Stench bombs were tossed into the offices 
of Hornblower & Weeks, E. A. Pierce & 
Co., Logan & Bryan. “A new form of wolf 
has invaded La Salle Street,” said the 
deputy police commissioner, “. . . The 
racketeer who responds with a bomb when 
he is called for more margin.” 
@ A bearish factor was a speech by Philip 
Snowden, British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, which attributed the rise in the 
Bank of England’s rediscount rate to the 
U. S. “Orgy of speculation.” Bulls asked, 
“How much have British capitalists con- 
tributed to the ‘orgy’? Did not the Hatry 
collapse indicate a similar orgy?” 


@ An indication of the financial back- | 


ground of many a stock purchaser was 
seen in the inquiry received by a broker 
from a customer as to whether Cuba Cane 
was or was not a corporation dealing in 
walking sticks, crutches (see p. 50). 

@ There was a point last week when the 
siock of General Motors showed a theo- 
retical loss of over a billion and a quarter 


| dollars ($1,228,000,000) from its year’s 


high. But of all the badly hit motors, the 
worst hit was Chrysler. The stock had a 
year’s high of 135, sold last week down to 
52. Before the worst break, Walter P. 
Chrysler observed that he could see no 
reason for low prices in automobile stocks, 
considering current automobile produc- 
tions and sale. Last week Mr. Chrysler 
pointed out that nine months’ earnings 


per share were $5.50 (compared to $7.03 
for twelve months of 1928). Meanwhile | 
automotive bears talked of competition, | 
saturation, production figures weighted by 
disproportionate Ford and Chevrolet out 
put, saw no good in horseless carriag 
securities. To which bulls replied that 
automobile stocks, fundamentally sound 
had been driven down to attractive levels. 
@ Said Dun’s Review last week: “‘Noth- 


ing } rred ft licate that 
wi nas occurred to indicate tna 


“A statisti- | 
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INTERCHANGEABLE 


Detex Newman, for thirty years the 
leader of key registering watchclocks, 
has been improved. 





Detex Newman is now an interchange- 
‘able clock. Stations and keys may be 
added as needed. It registers from | to 
(30 stations. 


The improved Detex Newman is, 
more decisively than ever, the leader 
in its field. 


‘Sturdily built, with a movement de- 
signed especially for watchclock use. 
‘It will give years of accurate service. 


|The savings in insurance rates usually 
|pay for the system in one year. 


Send 
the coupon 
for the 
Newman 
booklet. 





DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4167 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
35 Beach St., Boston 88Varick St, N. Y. 
Glenn Building, Atlanta 
Manufacturing 
NEWMAN - ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 
Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. Inc., 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 
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DFTEX WATCHCLOCK CORP ml 
4167 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Jil ef 


S di > Newman Booklet 


C «osee State 


spread trade recession is under way and | i 


statistics of railroad freight traffic show 
1 


week after week, that distribution of mer- | 


chandise remains at a notably high level.” 





| Representatives in all large cities in America and Abroad 
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Engaged. William Roth Wister, son | 
of Author Owen Wister (The Virginian), 
and Miss Frances Kearsley Mitchell, 
granddaughter of Edward ‘Townsend 
Stotesbury (see p. 54). 


ENERAL Electric, Radio, 


General Motors, Interna- 
tional Telephone &Telegraph, 
Electric Bond & Share, and 
Consolidated Gas have shown the 
Greatest Profits of all stocks rec- 
ommended by The Business Eco 
nomic Digest since Jan. 1, 1926. 

Do they still offer unusual profits? 
This week’s Digest answers this and 
many other important investment 
questions. Send for your copy 








Engaged. Philip Aaron (‘Phil’) Ed- 
wards, 24, Negro, onetime captain of the 
New York University track team, joint 
holder of the American intercollegiate rec- 
ord for the half-mile and member of the 
1928 Canadian Olympic Team at Am- 


sterdam, the son of a British Guiana mag- resh Daily to Jones 














istrate, to Miss Edith Margaret Oedel- Dealers — for those delicious break- now —it is free. 
schoff, 19, German, of Weehawken, N. J. fasts at which Jones Dairy Farm 
g | . The Business FconomicDigest | 

Married. John Dos Passos, 33, author | Sausage has been served since 1834. Gage P. Wright Pres. I 
(Three Soldiers, Manhattan Transfer) Made on the Jones Farm from ; 342MadisonAve.NewYorkNY | 
playwright (Airways, Jnc.), and a Miss ~~ choice young pork and pure spices. ite 9 atta nay ng mail me this | 
Kate Smith; at Ellsworth, Me. Because to . 
him the married state is not an awesome Jonrs Dairy Fanm NAMOoeeeesseeseeeescrceeessceees | 
thing, he did not publicize his wedding, in Wisconsin’s: great daisy ‘eda ik cbtned 
which happened some six weeks ago—he and operated by the Jones Family since 1834 





ceuld not remember exactly when. 

Married. Edward Henry Harriman 
Simmons, broker, President New York 
Stock Exchange, and a Mrs. John Mayer; 
in Manhattan. He is her third husband, 
she is his second wife. 

















6 

Sued for Divorce. Bainbridge Colby, | 
Wilsonian Secretary of State (1920-21), | (e) 
and law partner; by Nathalie Sedgwick | 
Colby, novelist, at Reno. Grounds: de- 
sertion. 








* 

Divorced. William A. Rockefeller, | 

grandnephew of. John Davison Rockefel- Eeonomic Reports 
ler; bv Mrs. Florence Lincoln Rockefeller, 

his childhood playmate; at Bridgeport, 
Conn. Said she: “My husband became 
addicted to strong drink. He gradually 
slipped... . .” 





American Appraisals for stock 
issues include reports setting 


A 
°-—— 


Divorced. The Princess Sidi Wirt forth not only the cost of repro- 
Spreckels Chakir, onetime Kansas farm- 
girl, onetime San Francisco cafe enter- 
tainer; from Suad Bey Chakir, Turkish 
potentate, her third husband; at Reno. 





duction and sound value of the 
physical property, but also an 


Grounds: failure to provide. A month ago analysis showing how propert 
she won a $5.000 slander suit from Turk- y . & tir y 
ish Princess Chivekar, who mentioned her renewal, maintenance, and de- 


in a divorce action against Selim Bey. 
Appointed. Alfred Emanuel Smith. 

to be a trustee of New York State College 

i of Forestry at Syracuse University, Syra- vealing the value of the enter- 
cuse, N. Y.* 


preciation affect earnings, as 





well as a complete survey re- 


prise as a whole. 





Oo—_ 
| i Elected. Ferdinand Eberstadt, onetime 
Dillon, Read & Co. partner, Reparations | 


Conference assistant to Owen D. Young; THE 

to be a member of Otis & Co., Cleveland 

—- . AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
Elected. Robert Winship Woodruff. 

president of Coca-Cola Co.; to the presi- | GOMPANY 


dency of White Motor Co., left vacant by 


the death of his friend, Walter C. White New York + Chicago + Milwaukee 
(Time, Oct. 7)—(See p. 47). 











and Principal Cities 





*Last week Trustee Smith tore a piece of the | 


| 
‘A cornice off the roof of the Waldorf-Astoria, old- | 
time Manhattan hostelry, officially began its . r 
‘ | destruction. An So-story office building will be | A N A T I O NAL ORGAN IZATION 
erected on its site. Another Brown Derby ac- | 
i F tivity: _radio-greeting Commander Richard | 
| 


Evelyn Byrd in Little America. 





Elected. K. T. Keller, onetime (1928) 
Vice President and General Manager of 
Dodge Brothers, Inc., to be Vice President 
and General Manager of Chrysler Corp. 


o———_ 


Died. Jeanne Eagels, 35, legitimactress, 
cinemactress, onetime (1925-28) wife of 
Edward Harris (“Ted”) Coy, famed Yale 
footballer (1909); in Manhattan; not of 
alcoholic psychosis as reported by Man- 
hattan’s assistant medical examiner, but of 
an overdose of chloral hydrate. At a pri- 
vate sanitarium, to which she had gone in 
haste for a neural treatment, she took off 
her coat, sat down on a bed, fell over dead. 
On her body policemen found, cared for 
some $300,000 worth of jewelry. Lying 
in state at Campbell's famed Funeral 
Parlors, few came to see her; many saw 
her recent cinema across the street. Born 
in Kansas City, Mo., her first part, aged 
seven, was “Puck” in a dancing school 
production of A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. After trooping with tent shows 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, in which she played 
“Little Eva,” in Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, she reached Manhattan in 1911, was 
given a small part in Jumping Jupiter, 
later toured with Julian Eltinge in The 
Crinoline Girl, with George Arliss in 
Disraeli (see p. 69). Meteoric was her 
success as Harlot Sadie Thompson in 
Somerset Maugham’s Rain (1922). Al- 
though she missed but 15 performances 
in Rain’s run of some five years, in her 
last play, Her Cardboard Lover, her per- 
formance became dilatory, then apperiodic, 
then sporadic. Failing to appear on the 
stage in Milwaukee and St. Louis, she 
was suspended for two seasons, fined two 


TIME 


weeks’ salary (some $3,600) by Actor’s 
Equity. After the suspension she turned 
to cinema, appeared in Man, Woman & 
Sin, The Letter, Jealousy. Her suspension 
suspended, she had planned to reappear 
on Broadway before Christmas. 

Died. Gustav Stresemann, German 
Foreign Minister; at Berlin; of throm- 
bosis (see p. 28). 

Died. Konsul C. W. Kummer, 49, act- 
ing president of American Bemberg & 
Glanzatoff Corp. (rayon), director of 
British Bemberg, Ltd., Associated Rayon 
Corp., Kodak A. G. (German); at Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn.; by his own hand. He had 
been suffering acutely from gall-stones. 
The local textile union “deferred any ac- 
tion for the present although there was 
some difference of opinion between the 
company and this organization.” (See 
p. 15.) 

——©— 

Died. Thomas Eugene Mitten, 65, 
featful Philadelphia banker (Mitten Men 
& Management Bank & Trust Co.), trac- 
tionist, in whose street cars, buses, subways, 
taxis rode over 928,000,000 passengers 
last year; at Sunnydale, near Milford, Pa.; 
of drowning. His body was found at the 
bottom of Log Tavern Lake, on the Mit- 
ten estate, on which he had been fishing 
The body lay in state at the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Auditorium. Successively 
farmboy, railway  telegrapher, station 
agent, in 1901 he became superintendent 
of Buffalo’s International Railway Co. 
(traction & interurban), president of Chi- 
cago City Railway Co. (1905-11). Under 
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~ economically 


Simply by inserting a North America coupon 
in each Parcel Post package you assure prompt 
adjustment in event of loss—with economy 


of time and effort. 


pennies. 


The cost is but a few 


Ask your local North America agent about 
Parcel Post Coupon Books—or send the coupon 
below for information. 

North America Agents are listed in the Insurance 
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the directorate of Edward Townsend 
Stotesbury, Morgan & Co. member, he 
became chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. 
The “Stotesbury plan” (7¢ fare) and the 
“Mitten plan” (5¢ fare) had a mortal 
combat in 1921. Since then P. R. T. 
present fare: (74¢) has run, stopped, 
started under Mitten management. His 
son, Dr. Arthur Allen Mitten, was elected 
to succeed him. 
O— 

Died. William James (‘“Fingy”) Con- 
ners, 71, Buffalo boss; at Buffalo; of a 
heart attack. His first job was that of a 
dock laborer. Soon after, he inherited the 
paternal saloon, invested the paternal in- 
surance money in another. Legend insists 
that, as a child, he stuck up his thumb for 
another moppet to shoot at, saw it blown 
off, proudly proclaimed, “I lost me fingy!”, 
thus acquiring a nickname. In swift suc- 
cession, he organized Buffalo stevedores, 
bidding them patronize Conners beer par- 
lors, formed a company to grab Great 
Lakes shipping lines when Congress for- 
bade railways to own water transporta- 
tion (1916), entered the transit, brewing, 
paving, real estate business, bought the 
Buffalo Enquirer, Courier because “every- 
body roasts me and now I want to heat a 
pan.” Remembered among his _ political 
activities was his management of William 
Randolph Hearst’s first (1906), second 
(1922) New York gubernatorial cam- 
paigns. 

Died. The Rt. Rev. John Gardner Mur- 
ray, 72, of Baltimore, Bishop of Mary- 
land; in Atlantic City, N. J.; of apoplexy 
as he arose near the pulpit of St. James’s 
Church to address the House of Bishops 
over which he was presiding. Before enter- 
ing the Church Dr. Murray practiced brok- 
erage and banking, was known as _ the 
richest Bishop.* In 1925 he was elected 
head of the House of Bishops. This was 
the first time in 140 years that the position 
had not gone automatically to the senior 
active bishop in order of consecration. 

Died. John J. Nolan, 79, father-in-law 
of Actor George Michael Cohan, father-in- 
law of Producer Sam Harris; at Brookline, 
Mass.; of pneumonia. 

Died. Henry Ulick Lascelles, Earl of 
Harewood, 83; at Harewood House, 
Yorkshire, England, of pneumonia. He 
was the father-in-law of Princess Mary, 
wife of Henry George Charles Lascelles, 
elder son of the late Earl. 

Died. George V. Buzdugan, onetime 
(1924-27) Chief Justice of the Rumanian 
Supreme Court, member of the Regency; 
at Bucharest; after an operation to re- 
move an abscess. 

Reburied. General Peter Wrangel, one- 
time (1920) Commander in Chief of Rus- 
sian “White” armies at Belgrade. He died 
last year, was buried in Brussels. Over 
the coffin circled airplanes, dropping wild 
flowers on a shabby procession of Emigrés. 


*The advantages of his experience in busi- 
ness he dismissed by saying, “It is net so im- 
portant that clergymen should have business 
training as that business men should have some 
religious training.” 
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ZA I World’s largest manu- 
facturer of steel building 


products. 


2 Every steel product for 
any kind of permanent 
construction. 











3 Steel buildings of var- 





ious types and sizes from 








stock units. 





4 Prompt delivery from 
Truscon warehouses and 
from dealers’ stocks. 


5 Nation-wide sales and 
engineering organization 
for personal service. 











hee individual worker of old has been supplanted by the mass production methods of 
today. And with this change, the flimsy workshop and makeshift factory have given way 
to the great modern industrial plant with its permanence and efficiency. Truscon has pioneered 
and made many outstanding contributions in this noteworthy development. Accepted as a 
central source for every steel building product and for advanced information on all matters 
relating to permanent building, Truscon has been serving architects, contractors and owners 
for over 25 years. Truscon’s nation-wide cooperative service, extending from original plan to 
finished structure, Truscon’s immense manufacturing facilities and Truscon’s warehouse system 
in principal cities have made Truscon the dominant establishment of its kind in the world. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Engineering and Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Main Plant in Youngstown. Factories in Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles and Japan. 
The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit. Foreign Trade Division, New York; Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ont. 


MODERN STEEL PRODUCTS FOR EVERY TYPE OF MODERN CONSTRUCTION 


Complete Lines include all Types of Steel Windows and Operators for Steel Windows—All Types of Steel Doors and Frames—Stand- 
ard Steel Buildings—Steeldeck Roofs, insulated and waterproofed — Metal Lath and Hy-Rib—Steel Joists—Reinforcing Steel— 
Road Reinforcement—Steel Poles and Towers—Pressed Steel—Steel Boxes and Ptatforms—Waterproofing— Maintenance Products 
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A Profitable 


Investment 


for present zncome 
for future posszbilitzes 


AC.ALLYN*» COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
W. Monroe St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


415 So. 2nd Ave. 


NEW YORK 
30 Broad St. 


The Great Northwest is still a land of 
opportunity. Abundant natural resources, 
excellent climate and more than ample 
rail and water facilities are bringing an 
increasing number of diversified indus- 
tries to this region and the adjacent Can- 
adian territory. 


Investors, familiar with the stability and 
earning power of well managed public 
utilities, cannot fail to appreciate that 
this section offers an unusual opportun- 
ity for the rapid and consistent growth 
of the companies which serve it. 


NORTH AMERICAN GAS AND ELEC- 
TRIC COMPANY controls subsidiaries 
serving a population of over 260,000 in 
the state of Washington and the southern 
part of the Province of Saskatchewan, 
Canada. It renders electric light and pow- 
er, manufactured gas, and water service. 


aN) 
A wise investment, in our opinion, is the 
Class A Stock of North American Gas 
and Electric Company. 
A dividend of Cash or Stock will be paid 
on November 1, 1929, to stockholders of 
record of October 5, 1929. Form of divi- 
dend is optional with each stockholder. 


Listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
At present market prices it yields about 
O7 
T% 
Requests for further information about the Stock 
or its Dividends will be promptly answered. 


Ask for Circular AV-10, 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 
BOSTON 
30 Federal St. 


ST. LOUIS 
418 Olive St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Packard Bldg. 
DETROIT 
Dime Bank Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE 
110 Mason St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
405 Montgomery St. 
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Timocrats 

That Grace Knight Babson, wife of fi- 
nancial prognosticator Roger Ward Bab- 
son, conducts a business school, Webber 
College, for young lady heiresses at Babson 
Park, Fla., is not news. That for the first 
time the school will operate for nine 
months, spending the Fall and Spring 
terms in Boston with classrooms in the 
gaudy Hotel Lenox, is news. 

At the school the millionheiresses will 
balance books, study stock-picking, learn 
to discriminate between a swindle and a 
sure thing. But, “As it is not the object of 
Webber College to fit women for secre- 
tarial positions, it does not include any 
form of shorthand writing in its curricu- 
lum.” 

Nearby, Prognosticator Babson (see p. 
52) conducts a similar school for rising 
young men (Babson Institute), who study 
at businesslike desks, speak their examina- 
tions into whirring dictaphones, con Bab- 
son graphs, charts, advice sheets. The Bab- 
sons may be the unconscious go-betweens 
in many a happy timocratic union. 


a 
Under the Ether 


There will be a Fire Drill in three 
minutes, children. The Eighth Grade will 
form in two orderly lines in front of Escape 








16. . . . Good morning, pupils. Attention. 
Stand. Now the morning chlisthenics will 
begin. . . . Will Charles Robbins, Room 


number Nine, please report to the Princi- 

pal’s office. . . . Charles Robbins. ... 
Out of the bare schoolroom walls of the 

Great Neck High School (L. I.) and of 35 


| Rochester, N. Y., public, private, parochial 


schools, rasp and cackle such pedagogical 
pronounciamentos, warnings, chastise- 
ments. 

At Greak Neck, microphone and control 
board are located in the Principal’s office, 
allowing him to “pipe” his voice to any 
or all classrooms. Likewise from the con- 


| trol board may be sent such hand-picked 
| radio entertainment as Great Neck stu- 


dents should hear, talking-machine records, 
lectures. Because few large schools have 
adequate auditoriums, because much time 
is spent moving shuffling menageries of 
school children to and from meetings, such 
new-fangled means of classroom com- 
munication will be smiled on by educators. 

Installed by Radio Corporation of 


| America, Stromberg-Carlson Co., Western 


Electric Co., other radio-wired schools are: 


| Choate School (Wallingford, Conn.), Os- 


sining High School (N. Y.). 


>— 





Yenching 


The ancient name of the Chinese city 


until recently known as Peking, but now 
properly referred to as Peping, was Yench- 
| ing. Last fortnight many a U.S. educato 
| and tourist, including John D. Rockefelle 
III, many a Chinese educator and student 
traveled a few miles beyond the walls ot 
Peping, witnessed the dedicatory cere 
monies of Yenching University. Formed 
in 1917 by the consolidation of several 
| Christian colleges, Yenching University 


represents the greatest single expression 
of U. S. educational philanthropy abroad. 
Often when the West comes to the East 
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this year.... 
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Waen rrienps arrive in the evening, 
the Iron Fireman will help you play the role 
of hostess. While you are enjoying a game of 
bridge in comfort, the Iron Fireman will be 
working tirelessly in the furnace room, 
giving uninterrupted, even heat. 

The Iron Fireman maintains just the tem- 
perature you want, regardless of weather 
changes. And all with minimum attention! 
You fill the hopper with coal occasionally. 
That’s all. ‘‘ Forced Underfiring’’—the scien- 
tific principle behind Iron Fireman’s success 
—does the rest. And does it economically... 
by burning the smaller, less expensive sizes 
of coal . . . without a bit of waste. It gives 
youall the luxurious comfort of automatic coal 
heat with an actual reduction in heating bills! 

This is the same Iron Fireman which for 
years has been making substantial savings 
for buildings and industries of every kind. 
It is now available for your home... . in the 
attractive new De Luxe model—designed 
and finished in the smart modern manner. 

The Iron Fireman can be installed quickly 
in either new or old furnaces. Your nearest 
Iron Fireman organization will be glad to 
give you further details. Literature mailed 
free on request. Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Company, Portland - Cleveland - St. Louis. 


THEIRO 


Automatic 









home owners are installing 
The lron Fireman 





SEND FOR 


FREE BOOKLET 


IRON FireEMAN MaNurACTURING ComPANY, T 10-14 
Portland, Oregon 
Send booklet, *‘Luxurious Automatic Coat HeatInG 


Now an Economy,’’ which tells all about the IRon FirEMAN 
for homes. 








Name. be — 
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REMAN 


Coal Burner 





emacs . 
© 1929 1.F.M.CO. 
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Nine Extra 


Working Inches 


4-drawer file, on 
that ordinary files , 


Automatic expag 
files pay for thé 


ing and compressing 
selves by conserving 
e and by making every 
e filing department pay 
’ speed up filing too. File 
spread the contents at the 


in Every Auto- 


square inch ji 


matic Drawer its cost. 


ard and the compressor tilts 
yatd automatically providing a 9 in. 

g space without touching the com- 
or. Papers to be referred to need not 
¢ removed from the drawer. Automatic 
pansion makes visible the entire face 
f any filed paper. 












When not in use Automatic Files hold 
the contents upright, under constant com- 
pression, ironing out the creases, provid- 
ing room for additional papers and 
, making them fire resistant. 


In the wide Automatic line 
there is a file in every price 
field and for every purpose, 
two lines of expanding and 
compressing files in the two 
popular price ranges and a 
beautiful and durable non-expanding file 
in the low price. class. Every Automatic 
is constructed and priced to be the out- 
standing value in its price field. 


We recently published a booklet illus- 
trating and describing this unusual line 
of files. A copy will be sent to any 
interested executive. The coupon below 
is for your convenience. 


THE AUTOMATIC FILE 
& INDEX CO. 
General Sales Offices 
1324 Steger Bldg. 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Factory: Green Bay, Wisconsin 


31% working inches 
per drawer on the 
same floor space 
that ordinary files 


occupy 





AUIOMATIic 


Attach to your letterhead and mail 


THE AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 

Room 1324 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me without obligation or expense the complete story 
of the modern verticle file that provides a 9 in. working space auto- 
matically and compresses the contents when drawer is closed. 






T10-14Gray 
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| red 


(even when the West comes bearing gifts) 


| the visit is made with the assumption that 


all things occidental are superior, that all 
things oriental are deplorable. No such 
error was made in Yenching University’s 
architecture. Here buildings were so de- 
signed by able Manhattanite Henry Killam 
Murphy as to harmonize with the country 
and the civilization of which they are a 


a id 





CHANCELLOR Wu 


Lions guard Alumni gate. 


part. There are Forbes, Wheeler, Gamble, 
and Finley Dormitories, but despite their 
Anglo-Saxon names these buildings have 
the blue-tiled pagoda roofs, white walls, 
lacquer columns, carved porches, 


| sweeping curves and broken lines appropri- 


ate to their environment. A typical many- 
tiered, pagoda-topped tower overlooks an 
artificial lake, and a pair of gargoyle-like 
lions guard the multi-colored, richly orna- 


mented Alumni gate. 


Architect Murphy was born in New 
Haven, has lived chiefly in Manhattan, 
has built many a western building after 
the western fashion. At Yenching with 
skillful adaptation of western structural 
standards to eastern esthetic principals 
he has designed a group of 45 buildings (29 
of them already finished) which do no 
violence to the memory of the Manchu 
prince of whose summer-palace their 
grounds were once a part. The present 
Chinese government has retained Mr. 
Murphy for an extremely ambitious build- 
ing program in Nanking, new Chinese 
capitol (Time, May 27). 

Even more significant than the archi- 
tecture of Yenching University, however, 


is the fact that this Chinese university, 


founded and financed by U.S. money, will 
be Chinese-controlled. Presiding at the 
dedication was Chancellor Wu Lei-Ch’uan, 
onetime Chinese vice-minister of education 
(1928-29) and now head of Yenching 


| University. Strong is the spirit of national- 
| ism in China, pleasing to Chinese Nation- 


| 


alists should be Yenching’s Chinese exec- 
utive. Meanwhile Dr. J. Leighton Stuart 
continues in control of administrative de- 
tail and academic routine. President since 
1919, Dr. Stuart ably guided the university 
through the perplexities of China’s trou- 
bled years; has now gladly welcomed Dr. 
Wu’s advancement to titular leadership. 
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Cottee! 


FULL OF ITS OLD-TIME GOODNESS <: 
FREE FROM ITS OLD-TIME REGRETS 


THINK OF IT! 


Coffee— greeting you in the morning with its appetizing 
fragrance—cheering you at night with its spicy flavor and 
steaming warmth. Coffee 





satisfying as no other beverage 
can satisfy! 

A tempting picture, you may say, but coffee robs me of 
sleep—it makes me nervous—it affects my digestion. No. 
Coffee doesn’t do that. It is caffein, a single ingredient of 
coffee, that affects you. And now there is a genuine, deli- 
cious coffee fram which 97% of the caffein has been re- 
moved. It is Sanka Coffee. Sanka Coffee brings you the 













































ble. delights of coffee without caffein’s ill-effects. 

heir 2 j : 

ave Is it good? Just taste it! 

alls, mae Tee Take one cup of Sanka Coffee and you will discover that 

a waa it is uncommonly delicious. You will discover, too, that 

ate P caffein adds nothing to coffee’s delightful flavor and aroma 

a TEST: —that it doesn’t even contribute to the immediate sense 

like of satisfaction a cup of coffee brings you. 

yrna- Sanka Coffee is real coffee—a delicious blend of the 
finest Central and South American coffees grown. Nothing 

New is added—nothing but caffein is removed. It is spicy in 

ttan, flavor—tempting in aroma—full of coffee’s old-time good- 

after ness. Coffee experts recognize that no other blend is finer. 

with 

tural Satisfaction guaranteed 

‘ipals . Physicians endorse Sanka Coffee whole-heartedly. Your 

E ‘= grocer carries it—ground or in the bean—in pound cans 

nchu | that preserve its freshness and its fragrance. And he sells 

their it on this money-back basis: “If, after a thorough trial, you 

-esent ) are not satisfied, return what’s left in the can and we'll 

Mr. refund the full purchase price.” 

build- Get a pound of Sanka Coffee today! © 1929, S. C. Corp. 
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MAKE THE NIGHT-TEST! The first time you try Sanka Coffee drink 

s trou- it at night! It won’t keep you awake. Next morning you'll know, from actual 

red Dr. experience, that you’ve discovered a delicious coffee you can enjoy morning, 

ership. noon and night— without regret! 
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(am incomparable record) 
have been successfully extinguished 


Shur-Stop 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
“The Automatic Fireman on the Wall” 


in less than 3 years 


Hundreds of thousands of SHUR-STOP (the lowest priced 
—most effective—fastest selling first aid fire protection in 
the World) are standing guard giving AUTOMATIC pro- 
tection—day and night—in all classes of buildings, from 
bungalows to storied mansions—office and industrial 
buildings—yachts—motor boats—etc. 


THE FIRST COST IS THE LAST 


TS HERMETICALLY SEALED—NO EVAPORA- 

CORROSION—NO SERVICE CHARGES— AS 
YEARS FROM NOW AS THE DAY YOU BUY IT 
ESS TO PERSONS OR MATERIALS. 


NO WATER DAMAGE 


District Managers—Salesmen 


Shur-Stop—Shur-Ex (Automobile Extinguisher) Shur-Spray— 
(for industrial establishments) and the many other items in the 
ieee, offer an OPPORTUNITY limited only by your own 
ability. 

Mail the Coupon today 


oD Without obligation please send illustrated booklet “‘A Message of 
Security for whatever you own.”’ 

(Send full details of proposition for District Managers and 
Salesmen. 

Name 
Address. 
City 





INTERNATIONAL FIRE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
WEST NEW’ BRIGHTON STATEN ISLAND n.Y 
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Hospitals for Women Doctors 


There are so few hospitals where a 
woman physician or surgeon can get an 
important post on the staff that the pro- 


| fessional members of the New York In- 
| firmary for Women & Children raised a 


vigorous clamor last spring when their 
institution seemed about to be dissolved. 
Last week they were cheering, for friends 
were raising them $3,000,000 to build a 
21-story hospital. President of their board 
of trustees and chief of the money-gather- 
ing squadrons is Mrs. Frank Arthur 
Vanderlip, wife of the onetime (1909-19) 


| president of the National City Bank, since 


last month the world’s largest. They have 
six children. 

The same day that that money campaign 
was initiated, another was begun in Man- 
hattan—for $6,000,000 to build a Gotham 
Hospital. It’s fees will be moderate—an 
attempt to solve the great contemporary 
problem of giving first class medical aid to 
the man who is neither a millonaire nor a 
pauper. Women doctors will have equal 


| opportunity with men on the staff. Said 


Matthew Scott Sloan, president of the 
great New York Edison (electric) Co., 


| and chairman of the fund raisers, cheer- 


ingly: “I believe that women have a 


| distinct contribution to make to the health 


of a community and should be given every 


| chance to make that contribution.” Mr. 
| Sloan, an electrical engineer, is closely 


affiliated with medicine. His championship 
of women doctors is based on experience— 
for years his family doctor has been able 


| Connie Myers Guion, 47, specialist in in- 


ternal medicine, Cornell Medical graduate, 
chief of the department of medicine of the 
Cornell Pay Clinic, Manhattan. 

A third hospital campaign currently 
going on in Manhattan is for $5,000,000 
for the New York Skin & Cancer Hospital, 


| oldest of its kind in the U. S. Money col- 


lector is the Fiscal Service Corp., the pro- 
fessional group of appeal-makers which 
obtained for Amelia Earhart her money to 
fly across the Atlantic with Wilmer Stultz 
last year. 


——- 


Eastman, Guggenheim, Teeth 


Prime Minister Mussolini of Italy last 
week chewed on a bitter-sweet contract 
and said a sour thanks. The contract bore 
the signatures of his Ambassador to the 
U. S. Giacomo De Martino, and Deputy 
Amedeo Perna, Italian dentist-politician, 
and the level script of George Eastman, 
Kodak & film tycoon. It sweetly gave $1,- 
000,000 to the Italian Government to build 
and equip a dental clinic in Rome. At the 
same time it bitterly implied the rotten- 
ness and crookedness of Italian children’s 
teeth. And it hobbled the champing Mus- 
solini to certain stout stipulations. 

Mr. Eastman and Dr. Harvey Jacob 
Burkhart, director of the Rochester Dental 
Dispensary have the sole authority to se- 
lect the architect, arrange the details of 
the interior and select the equipment for 
the clinic, all of which will be up to the 
best U. S. standards. For two years the 
Italian government must not interfere with 
the clinic without Mr. Eastman’s or Dr. 
Burkhart’s approval. That Government 
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“My day’s program is determined 
by the amount of Sleep I get,” 


says ALFRED E. SMITH 


An interview by 
GEORGE F. HORNE 


“T always get eight hours sleep no 
matter what time I go to bed. My 
appointments for the next day begin 
accordingly.” 


Alfred E. Smith, who, as governor 
of the Empire State, for eight years 
carried on his shoulders the heaviest 
responsibility of any community in the 
country, achieved his success by hew- 
ing to this rule. 


“A third of the day for sleep, that’s 
my rule,” said the ex-governor with 
the famous smile that extended his 
popularity from “‘the sidewalks of New 
York” clear across the nation. “If a 
man has had a good night’s rest, he 
can do more in two hours than he can 
in a whole day after insufficient sleep. 


“And by rest I mean not just sleep 
but rest—real rest of body, nerves, 
muscles, mind. If you don’t believe 
that, try to do a good day’s work after 
a poor night’s sleep when you’ve 
passed forty-five.” i 


Those who worked closely with 
Alfred E. Smith, when he was governor, 
remember that the first thought of his 
family is to guard him carefully to 
make sure that he gets his full measure 
of eight hours! 


Alfred E. Smith’s conviction about 
the necessity of plenty of good, sound 
sleep for getting the next day’s work 
done is typical of the attitude of most 
of our leading men of affairs. They 
have learned it by the bite of hard ex- 
perience. They agree with him when 
he says, ““Success is won by adherence 
to simple, sound, sane personal habits 
—of which sleep is the most important.” 

Copyright 1929, The Simmons Company 


SIMMONS 


BEDS - SPRINGS 


MATTRESSES 


From “the sidewalks of New 
York” to the executive man- 
sion at Albany—a colorful 
vigorous life has been Alfred 
E. Smith’s. His career of 
twenty-five years of public 
service was crowned with 
four terms as Governor of 
the State of New York, 


A MAN who gives of himself to peo- 
ple as does Alfred E. Smith, knows 
the importance of conserving his 
energies by sufficient rest. Simmons, 
largest makers of beds, springs, and 
mattresses, have developed the sleep 
equipment which gives complete re- 
laxation and induces healthful sleep. 
Simmons Beautyrest Mattress $39.50, 
Ace Box Spring, $42.50, Ace Open 
Coil Spring, $19.75. The Simmons 
Company, New York, Chicago, At- 
lanta, San Francisco, 


(RIGHT) 


Simmons Ace Box 
Spring — damask 
covered to match 
Beautyrest. Premier 
wire coils, steel- 
braced frame. Resil- 
ient, long wearing. 


(LEFT) 
Simmons Beautyrest 
Mattress—gloriously 
comfortable. Indi- 
vidually pocketed 
coils buried in uphol- 
stery. Damask cover 
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FLEXI- 


The Guaranteed Binder - a Unit of the FAULTLESs Line 


Mail the Coupon 
—for free copy of 
Flexi-Post Booklet 
that explains all 
features. 





LIFE-TIME 
SERVICE 


LEXI-POST mechanism is 

guaranteed to serve you 
faultlessly for life. A bond 
protects you against its failure 
from any cause whatsoever. So 
every FLexi-post advantage is a 
permanent advantage, and first cost 
almost vanishes when divided by the 
unlimited years of FLexr-post utility. 


There could be no stronger proof of 
outstanding excellence of design and 
construction than this sweeping Guar- 
anty now attached to every FLexi-post 
Binder—a binder that affords easier 
operation and wider utility because of 
its unlimited capacity, non-protruding 
posts, two inches of working space, 
and direct screw compression. Apply 
to your local dealer. Mail coupon to us. 


STATIONERS Loose LEAF Company 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 





REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF COMPANY 
Dept. K-10, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send free copy of Flexi-Post booklet. 





POST 





must appoint an unselfish, intelligent direc- 
tor who for two months must study U. S. 
dental methods and clinics under Dr. 
Burkhart’s direction. It must furnish 
funds to operate the clinic “in a first class 
manner perpetually, or so long as it is 
necessary to have such an institution in 
Rome.” 

These stipulations Mr. Eastman con- 
sidered necessary to insure high dental 


| standards in a country where care of the 


teeth has been grossly neglected. 
The invidious asked why Mr. Eastman 


| gave the clinic to Rome instead of to some 


U. S. city and pointed to Murry Guggen- 
heim, copper tycoon, as a paragon. Mr. 
Guggenheim and his wife Leonie jointly 
gave $4,000,000 last summer to build free 
dental clinics in Manhattan (Time, July 


| 1). Last week Mr. & Mrs. Guggenheim 


purchased land for the Manhattan project. 


Champions of Mr. Eastman could say 
that, like the Rockefellers, he is spreading 
his philanthropies internationally. Two 
years ago, when after his African camera- 
hunting trip he visited London as guest of 
Baron Riddell and Sir Philip Sassoon, 
Prince of Wales’s crony, he saw that the 
city needed a first-rate U. S.-type dental 
clinic, he donated $1,300,000 as a “mark 
of affection and admiration for the British 
people.”* 

The London and Rome gifts last week 
brought Mr. Eastman a distinguished visi- 
tor, Dr. Florestan Aguilar, dentist to the 
Spanish royal family and president of the 
International Dental Federation, who like 
the Italian Ambassador traveled to Mr. 
Eastman’s home at _ Rochester. Dr. 
Aguilar’s visit presaged more Eastman 
dental clinics in Europe, the next one 
probably at Madrid. 


252 Years Old? 

The reputable Dean Wu Chung-chieh of 
the department of Education at Minkuo 
University, China, last week announced 
that he had found recorded in Imperial 
Chinese chronicles dated 1777 the fact that 
one Li Ching-yung had been imperially 
honored for being too years old, that 1877 
annals reported the same Li Ching-yung 


| celebrating his 200th anniversary, that 


the same ancient is now 252 years old and 
is still living in Kai-shen, Szechwan 
Province. 

About 5,000 people in the U. S. claim to 
be too or older. Most of them uninten- 
tionally exaggerate, said Louis Dublin, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. statis- 
tician who hastened from the National 
Safety Council meeting at Chicago last 
week to the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation Convention at Minneapolis. To the 
health officers he named 8o as the maxi- 
mum age to which most people could as- 
pire. Medical, public health and sanitary 
work the past half century has increased 
the average life of the whole population by 
20 years, but has not been able to prevent 
senility and the deterioration of old age, 
has not lengthened human life appreciably. 


*And, it can be said, of gratitude. From 
English technologists he received the informa- 
tion needed to perfect his first photographic 
films. The present head of the Eastman Kodak 
Co. research laboratories is Dr. Charles Ed- 
ward Kenmeth Mees, English-born, London- 
educated. 
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THE FRIENDLY HAND 





HE Manufacturer who 

& investigates the South 
comes away with a picture in 
his mind of friendly hands 
held out to him at every turn. 
The spirit of hospitality for 
which the South is famous is carried through all its 
dealings. 

The Industry that moves South comes into im- 
mediate contact with this spirit. The workers are 
friendly, willing, interested—and their interest helps 
cut costs. The community is friendly, in its laws, 
in the low taxes it levies, in the helping hand it of- 
fers the newcomer during his period of adjustment. 


These friendly people are genuine about it. They 
are glad to see you moving in. They want to see 
you prosper, They want you to grow and develop, 
for your prosperity is their prosperity. 

Such cooperation means smoother operation, 
which in itself is a major economy factor. Add to 
this big savings in raw materials, power, building 
costs and many other items, available in Georgia, 
and you will recognize why so many great concerns 
are placing branch plants here. 


Send for this Booklet! 
It contains the fundamental 

facts about Atlanta as a loca- 

tion for your Southern branch 


Atlanta is Distribution City 
to the South. Your branch 
factory in Georgia should dis- 
\ tribute through a factory 
, branch in Atlanta. Fifteen 
main railroad lines radiate 
from Maeve to reach 18 million prosperous people 
overnight. 70 millions are within a day’s ride of 
Atlanta. And by air your Atlanta branch is within 
a few hours of pane other branches—North, East 
and West. 

Modern distribution methods call for such 
branches today. The Atlanta Industrial Bureau will 
be glad to tell you why more than six hundred 
concerns have chosen to place branches here dur- 
ing the past four years alone. The Bureau will be 
glad to work with you, as it has with these others, 
gathering intimate, detailed data—without charge 
or obligation—and reporting to you in the utmost 
confidence, without bias, and without withholding 
any facts that will help you to judge accurately, 

A letter will start this work for you. Write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
9297 Chamber of Commerce Building 


industrial Headquarters of the South - o 
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A Seasoned Investment 


For over 20 years in May and November a series of The 
Alexander Fund has been issued at par ($100.). Series VV 
will be issued in November 1929. ale may be subscribed 
for at $100. per share. The May 1929 series was taken to 
the extent of $512,000.00, and for its first four months has 


earned over $7.00 per share or at the rate of 21% per annum. 


The ninetieth quarterly dividend will be paid November Ist. 
Dividends have been paid continuously for over twenty-two 
years, and range from 6% to 21% per annum on the various 
series. The dividend rate for Series VV will be 6% per 


annum until an increase in value warrants a higher rate. 


Assets, $4,800,000.00 
Combined assets of Fund and associated accounts, $8,500,000.00 


Apply for Booklet 


THE ALEXANDER FUND 


Land Title Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When the world famous sculptor 


shows you the bust of your wife. . 


be nonchalant . . . LIGHT A MURAD. 





RELIGION 


Lawnmarket Reunion 

In gloomy, chill St. Gile’s Cathedral at 
Edinburgh wherein John Knox had often 
flayed that Mary who was Queen of Scots, 
Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, president of 
the Union Theological Seminary of New 
York, last week told 6,000 Scots that 
Christendom is doomed. 


“The entire globe,” he said, “is being 
embraced in a commercial order deter- 
mined by physical science and obscuring 
for many the idea of a living God, while 
psychologists are putting forward insight 
into human behavior as the basis of a code 
of conduct instead of the principles de- 
rived from religion. 

“What manner of church is it that can 
appeal to souls living in this age? It is 
ouly a worshipping, teaching, practicing, 
creative church whose members are pre- 
pared to mark themselves off from all out- 
siders by a different manner of life affec- 
ting all their financial, domestic, civic and 
social relations, forcing them into con- 
stant protest against the present sub- 
Christian* order and making them ready 
to dare all for Christ’s sake. 

“If Christendom is to be reborn the 
Church must be supernational. What 
formal world-wide organization it may re- 
quire I cannot forecast, but certain it is 


| that the Christendom which once was has 
| gone, for worse or for better. A new 


Christendom can only be supplied by an 
earth-wide fellowship exemplifying the 
unity of mankind in Christ and linking 
all the people of the world in one.” 


Yet, however pessimistic were Dr. Cof- 
fin’s words, the Scots who heard him were 


| not depressed, for the day before they 


had taken part in the most important 


| Scottish ecclesiastical event in 87 years, 
| had shown their willingness to work to- 
| ward the “earth-wide fellowship” men- 


tioned by Dr. Coffin. The event had been 
the reunion of the long separated Estab- 


| lished Church (Auld Kirk) and the United 
| Free Church, both of which originated in 


the stern predestinationism brought to 
Scotland by John Knox from Geneva’s 
John Calvin (1509-64). 

For 20 years both churches had labored 
toward the reunion. In Edinburgh last 
week, on the Lawnmarket, by the Cathe- 
dral, a long column of Auld Kirk divines 
joined a column of free churchmen. After 
handshaking and congratulations the lines, 
reformed, all marched as one column into 
the Cathedral. “Behold How Good a 
Thing It Is” lustily sang the sons of de- 
vout Scots as the column passed. 


The first assembly of the reunited 
Church of Scotland was held in a garage 


| containing some 12,000 chairs. While rain 


beat upon the roof the position of modera- 
tor of the reunited church was voted to 
Rev. John White, minister of the Barony 


| of Glasgow. 


Before leaving the assembly to march 
back to the Cathedral under a rainbow- 
spanned sky, the reunited church listened 
respectfully to His Grace the Duke of 


| York, Lord High Commissioner of the 


*Dr. Coffin, precise, prefers this phrase to 
“non-Christian.” 
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He shut out the roar of the Street 


... but he shut in a more deadly din 


There has been a great awakening in 
ring American Business to the devastating cost 


hile of noise. 

ight 

“7 NOISE, as an enemy to business achieve- 
ment. NOISE, as a cause of nervous 

can breakdown and mental fatigue. NOISE, as 

it is rae . 

‘ing a companion of office chaos and disorder. 

pre- 

out- Millions are being spent in office build- 


ffec- = x 
wa ing construction to shut out the thunder 


con- of the street by insulating the office walls 

oe and ceilings, But in closing out the noisy 

: distractions of the outside world, many 

ts business men are overlooking the vital 
at ° ° . 

) “s importance of suppressing the noise man- 
it is ufactured right within the office itself! 

, has 
new 

y an : 4 : 
the is typewriter clatter. For the typewriter 


king regulates the pitch of the office. The one 


The biggest factor in creating office noise 


Cof- complete and lasting remedy for type- 
were writer clatter is the REMINGTON NOISE- 
~ LESS Typewriter. 

ier No Typewriter is truly noiseless except 
men- the REMINGTON. If you would prove that 
= for yourself, let us send you a REMINGTON 
nited NOISELESS Typewriter (or a battery of 
¥ - them), for a free and thorough “try out” 
eva’s in your office. : 


ored Phone or address the nearest Remington 
last 

athe- : 

vines demonstration. REMINGTON RANpD Bust- 

After NEss SeRvICcE INc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

lines, 

1 into 

od a 


f de- 


Rand office for a Remincton NoIsELEss 


rae KWo, Remington oiseless 
ydera- | yO yy 
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narch 
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QVPSOUSEOASNOUSASOUAAS OLENA TN; | Mew church who gave “full assurance of 


vichy 
célestins 


french vichy 


In 1928 
300,000 
Travelers 


Visited Vichy 


VICHY and its celebrated 
springs; VICHY the most 
important thermal resort in 
Europe. 

If you cannot make a trip 
to VICHY, you will find 
VICHY mineral waters (and 
their curative qualities) in 
all clubs, hotels and restau- 
rants; also at grocers and 
druggists. 


Recommended by physicians 
for table use and toning up 
the digestive system... An 
effective aid in the control 
of gout, rheumatism, dia- 
betes and the ailments of 
age. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO. 


27th Street and Hudson River, 
New York 


General Distributors 
for the United States 
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His Majesty’s interest in and love for 
the Church of Scotland ... and of his 
determination to uphold the cause of Pres- 


| byterian government in Scotland.”* 











No theological problems were caused 
by the union of the Auld Kirk and the 
Free Church, for in doctrine and govern- 











©OuU.G U. 
HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


“.. . financial, domestic, civic, 


social, . .” 


ment the two churches are alike, the dis- 
sension having begun on a purely polit- 
ical basis. In 1843 about one-third of the 
ministers and members of the Church of 
Scotland, disgusted by the system of 
patronage through which state officials 
could appoint favored people to church 
offices, resigned. 

While most Presbyterians rejoiced at 
the reunion, a number of recalcitrant con- 
gregationalist preachers, who had refused 
to vote for the fusion, met in Glasgow at 
the same time, fomented plans for a new 
dissenting church, calling themselves 
“United Free Church Continuers.” Other 
small groups who remain outside the 
Union are the dour “Wee Frees” (TIME, 
Aug. 26) and the “Original Secessionists.” 

Attending the union as representative of 
U. S. Presbyterians, Dr. John Huston Fin- 
ley, New York Times editor, cabled an 
account of it to his paper, saying, “Scot- 
land’s greatest gift (to the U.S.) has been 
the Presbyterian faith and polity.’’+ 
Temples 

At the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem last 
week a go-year-old rabbi with a flowing 
white beard prayed for peace in a quaver- 
ing voice. But. this year’s most notable ob- 
servation of Rosh Hashanah, was in Man- 
hattan, where the new and beautiful Tem- 
ple Emanu-El, costing $8,000,000, was 


*His Britannic Majesty is personally an 
Anglican, by law. 

+Currently in British magazines, series of ad- 
vertisements, under the caption. “How profoundly 
true it is—ALL grea’ things come from Scot- 
land,” print an accoun of something Scottish 
that has “enriched the human race and made 
men happier.” Featured last week was James 
Watt and steam-engine. The advertisements al- 
ways end with the statement, ‘‘Ask always for 
Dewar’s White Label Scotch Whiskey.” 


opened. Famed members of this synagog 
include, besides the late great Louis Mar- 
shall (Time, Sept. 23), Daniel Guggen- 
heim, Benjamin Mordecai, Adolph S. 
Ochs, Roger Williams Straus. Rabbi Na- 
than Krass told them the temple signified 
that “man doth not live by bread only.” 


Still uncompleted is the $4,000,000 
Rockefeller-given Riverside Church of 
Manhattan. Last week Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, who will be its pastor, gath- 
ered his flock into Temple Beth-El and 
there preached. Beth-El members now 
attend the new Emanu-El, and are there- 
fore glad to accommodate the Christians 
by loaning them the vacated synagog. 

Also last week Dr. Fosdick held in- 
formal dedication of the finished part of 
the Riverside Church. First in the open- 
ing program was a 65¢ supper, cooked in 
the church’s large kitchen, served in the 
gymnasium to 500 church members. 


Cruise and live in Comfort 


Go anywhere in a Matthews 
Cruiser. Take family and 
friends. Individual berths. 
galley, toilet room, mahog- 

mR any dresser and buffet, 
wardrobes.Accommodates 
6to 9 persons. Sturdy, sea- 
worthy salt-water construc- 
tion. 6cyl., 125 h.p. marine 
motor; speed 15-17 m.p.h. 
W rite for folder T. 


SINGLE CABIN 
CRUISER 


THE MATTHEWS CO., Port Clinton, Ohio, U.S.A 
Quality Service Since 1890 


Learn 


Vos ecel Ul, ay. \, [on / 


| aeveyivel! 
Coaching 


plus 
PRACTICAL 


Petseuttustesel 


Prepare for 


C. P. A. 
Exams. 


- 
A Bigger Job 
in 
Accounting 
- 
Executive 
Position in 
Business 


Now available for spare-time study — a modern 
course of University grade, including personal 
contact with a C, P. A, in your own community. 


PERSONAL You get more than mail instruc- 

CONTACT: tion, You receive personal 
coaching, in accounting theory 
and practice, by our loca] Ad- 
visory Member. 

UNIT- The course is not a set of books, 

LECTURE but a series of printed loose- 

PLAN: leaf lectures which come to 


you as your study progresses. 


If you must discontinue your 
course, tuition ceases. If you fail 
to pass C.P.A. exams, we con- 
tinueinstruction free. (Qualified 
beginners require only 2 years’ 
instruction from us to prepare 
for C.P. A.) 


DOUBLE 
ASSURANCE: 


Write for booklet, ‘**The Turning 
Point of a Career,’’ It's free, no 
obligation; no salesman will call, 


ee 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION, Inc. 

1775 Broadway New York, N.Y. 





Gentlemen : 
Please send me, without obligation, Booklet 2H 
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D you know that the cost of smoking a 10- 
cent cigar would be just about the same 
per minute as the cost of burning sixty 60-watt = 
lamps all at one time? 


The principal reason why most people are inclined 
to stint on light is that they don’t realize how inex- 
pensive it is, or how expensive it may be to get along 
with less light than is needed. Eyestrain caused by 
insufficient light or by glare from unshaded lamps 
brings on weariness, headaches, and nervous inability 
to concentrate. Constant glare, either direct or re- 
flected from bright surfaces, often seriously reduces 
the capacity for work. 


7 - Examine your lighting facilities, then drop 


a line to Division XT of the Edison Lamp 
Works at Harrison, N. J., and we will send 
you free the results of our engineers’ investi- 
gations concerning your particular kind of business. 
Good light is an economic necessity, and a sign of 
good management. 


Edison Mazpa Lamps represent the latest achieve- 
ments of MAzpa* Service, through which the benefits 
of world-wide research and experiment in the lab- 
oratories of General Electric are given exclusively 
to lamp manufacturers entitled to use the name 
MAZDA. 


*MAZDA—the mark of a research service 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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The cost of Light needs no smoke screen 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
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TIME 


Co-operate in National Fire Prevention Week — October 6 to 13 


60% of 


all fires originate 


from trash 
and rubbish <2 


Fire chiefs warn that six of every 
ten fires in both homes and fac- 
tories start in accumulations of 
old papers, refuse and litter. 
Safety demands immediate dis- 
posal of all combustible trash 
about both your home and business. 


f 
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Burn it with Gas—The Decent Way 


For Homes—Incinor, the 
Home Incinerator. Burns 
bushels of wet garbage and 
refuse down to a. handful of 
cleanash—guick/y,odorlessly. 
Automatic operation; 
needs no watching. 
Easily installed in any 
home, old or new. 
Protects health, pre- 
vents vermin and 
saves steps at a tri- 
‘fling operating <ost. 


For Industries—The 


Incinor “Brick Set’? Waste 
Furnaces. New zatural draft 
principle, employed only in 
Incinor Furnaces, completely 
destroys all forms of indus- 


trial waste, sludge, 
factory refuse, garbage, 
etc., whether wet ordry, 
quickly and without 
embers, soot or odors. 


Capacities up to 
1000 pounds hourly. 
Special type for medi- 
cal institutions. 


-INCINOR-: 


MODERN WASTE FURNACES 


For homes, apart- 
ments, schools, 
hospitals, munici- 
palities, mills, fac- 
‘tories and all types 
of industrial plants. 
We design special 


installations for 
every purpose in 
capacities from 175 
pounds per hour up. 
Our engineers will 
gladly consult with 
you. 


Home Incinerator Company, Security Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


© 1929, H.1. Co, 


HOME INCINERATOR COMPANY, 
Dept. L-10, Security Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ARCHITECTURAL DATA 


FRE E onncccccnccccccccsecsccceccns 





Kindly send data on (J Portable Incinor for homes. [ “ Brick Set’’ Incinor for industrial plants. [1 for hospitals. 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


Young Nowheres (First National). 
This is a light story but a real one and it 
moves along its slender path without 
slipping—except perhaps once or twice 
into the sentimental bogs that lie all round 
it. Far from routine cinema stuff is the 
romance between an elevator boy and 
the girl who came to clean an apartment 
in his building. These two have been 
brought into night court by a rich tenant 
who accuses them of using his apartment 
for immoral purposes while he was away. 
They tell their story in court and what 
they tell is that in every big city there 
are people who are never alone. Richard 
Barthelmess runs the elevator and Marion 
Nixon is the girl who sits by the fire when 
the apartment owner comes home. Best 
sequence: what can happen when you have 
no rubbers. 





“rene 


Why Bring That Up? (Paramount). 
“Always remember that the early bird 
catches the worm. ... The early bird 
catches what worm? . . . Why, any worm. 
. . . Well, what about it? . . . He catches 
it, that’s all. . . . Well, let him have it. I 
played the horn in the Metropolitan Opera 
Company.. I was the head man in that 
show. ... Oh, you’ve been in_ better 
shows than that. . . . I hope to tell you. 
I was in Neil O’Brien’s minstrels, I was 
head man in that show. I was way ahead 
of everybody. ... I'll bet you was so 
far ahead you wasn’t even in it.... 
Then I was in that sad show called Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. I was the head man in that 
show. .. . Oh, some little old country 
show I never heard of. . . . You never 
heard of Uncle Tom’s Cabin? . . . No, I 
never heard of it. ... Did you ever 
hear of Adam and Eve? ... I heard 
of them, but you wasn’t the head man 
in that show. ...” Such is the talk 
that George Moran and Charles E. 
Mack have been reciting for two years in 
vaudeville, into microphones, on phono- 
graph records. Such talk makes fine com- 
edy out of this little sketch, based on a 
story by Octavus Roy Cohen and directed 
by Playwright George Abbott, concerning 


| the temptations of a blackface show team. 


oa \ 


Sunny Side Up (Fox). When officials 
at the Fox lot found out that Janet Gay- 


| nor could sing nicely in a piping, gentle 
| voice and that Charles Farrell, the other 


member of one of the greatest box-office 
teams in the business had a fair tenor, it 


| seemed only logical to arrange a musical 
| comedy for them. Sunny Side Up is a 
| narrative stencil and its dialog is the sort 


of talk that is fortunately seldom heard 


| except in musical comedies, but since no- 
| body goes to a show like this looking for 
| wit or a good story these defects are not 
| serious. 
bye a ‘ . ; 
| son’s lyrics are effective, particularly the 


De Sylva, Brown and Hender- 


ballad for Miss Gaynor, “I’m a Dreamer, 
Aren’t We All?” and “If I had a Talk- 


| ing Picture of You.” Even if you cannot 


be seriously concerned with the outcome 
of Miss Gaynor’s thwarted love for the 
rich boy whose fiancée she has agreed to 
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make jealous you realize that as far as 
singing and dancing goes this picture is 
better than most Broadway shows. Best 
shot: an ensemble in which igloos and 
property snow melt into the ground, out 
of which, while the chorus keeps stepping, 
rise tropical plants and palm trees. 


cae een 
Disraeli (Warner). The efforts of a 


Jewish prime minister of England in 1875 | 


to buy a public utility for his kingdom 








ARLIssS’ DISRAELI 
.. . bought a public utility. 


have been made into a picture as exciting | 


as a detective story. This is odd but it 


is odder still that, although Louis Parker’s | 


old play is no more than effective theatrical 
plum pudding, it should seem at times al- 


most literary. Both of these facts are | 
principally due to George Arliss, who has | 


played Disraeli so often on the stage that 
if set back 60 years he could probably 
double for him in the House of Commons. 
He gets across the complicated plot, mak- 


ing you believe in the crafty little minister | 
who loved peacocks, gardening, and Queen | 


Victoria, and whose servants were all Rus- 
sian spies. Best shot: Arliss making the 
Governor of the Bank of England sign 
the check that bought the Suez Canal. 
Variations 

@ In Hollywood, an insurance company 
hired agents to get information on the 
morals of cinema people applying for poli- 
cies. Those intimate with the wives, hus- 


bands of others, those who patronize | 


bootleggers, stay up late, were recently 
refused policies as bad risks. 

@ In the Capitol Theatre, St. Catherine’s, 
Canada, patrons cracking crisp shells made 
sound pictures hard to hear, caused the 
manager to bar peanuts, peanut eaters. 

@ In a monastery in Milan, Italy, monks 
without professional help made a sound 
film of prayers, organ music. They re- 
fused to sell it, sent it instead to Rome for 
the Pope’s diversion. 

@ For South American trade, Sonoart 
began to make Blaze O’ Glory, a talking 
picture in Spanish starring one Jose Bohr, 
Argentinian. 








PRESENTING 


AMERICAS 


NEWEST FINEST 
TRAINS 


NEW GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


CHICAGO—ARIZONA—CALIFORNIA 


NEW ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIMITED 


CHICAGO—DENVER—COLORADO SPRINGS 


NEW IOWA-NEBRASKA LIMITED 


CHICAGO—DES MOINES—OMAHA—LINCOLN 


ACH newly equipped with Pullman’s 

latest, finest drawing-room compart- 
ment and enclosed section sleeping cars 
and observation club lounge cars. 


New dining cars—especially designed and 
built for these famous Rock Island trains. 


Novel features including every conceiv- 
able travel luxury and comfort without 
extra fare. 


Three superb new trains—an unprece- 
dented investment to insure maximum 
comfort, luxury and convenience in 
rail travel. 


NOW IN SERVICE 


Golden State Limited—convenient schedule— 
minimum daylight hours en route— 
only two days Chicago to Los Angeles or San Diego— 
only 3 days from Coast to Coast 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


For detailed information, address 


L. M. ALLEN, Vice President and Passenger Traffic Manager 
769 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 618 
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An even greater reward awatts ~ 


TODAYS TRAIL. |: 
ae eS | 


important advantages in The “Covered Wagon” trail-blazer of ’49 had no re- 
Los Angeles County. | course to facts and figures. He came West...on faith. 


-- Year ’round equable climate. | Today’s trail-blazer...the air-rninded manufacturer... 
... Largest concentrated market has unlimited facts and figures to guide his decision. 
on the Pacific Coast. | He is coming West...to Los Angeles County...not just 
.. High per capita buying power. | on faith but because comparative facts and figures at 
Seed wemaetatented .| his disposal show that Los Angeles County is more 
ities that provide economicac | ideally suited for the aircraft industry than any other 


cess to all Pacific Coast mar- | section of the United States. 
kets and to export markets. oth 


...more hours of sunshine...less wind...less rain wot 
hag We ...year “round equable climate...more licensed “e 
ge sa living conditions pilots...more skilled mechanics...more aviation a 
schools...more students in training...more iden- kno 
tified and licensed airplanes in service...more air- ‘Ne 


.-Abundant low-cost power. ports...more aviation activity. l 





..Contented labor. 


..Low building costs. 





pos 


These are not just opinions. They are facts proven by te 


statistical reports compiled by responsible and unbi- fat] 

. , ased authorities...and available to you. not 
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Complete detailed surveys and information sup- ig 


* 
plied, upon request, by INDUSTRIAL DEPT., ( k N I Y Kot 
LOS ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE unf 
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Liberty Liberties? 


Magazine editors who edit for millions 
know the value of a theme, which, how- 
ever falsely, shows that the many are more 
fortunate than the few. But so stale and 
discredited is the theme that alert editors 
nowadays freshen up the piece by having 
it told and signed by the “society girl” 
herself. Last fortnight nickel-weekly 
Liberty published a story titled 


TOUGH LUCK 


BEING THE Sap STORY OF A 
Society GIRL 


with the simple explanatory phrase be- 
neath: “A Moan by Marjorie Oelrichs.” 

But no sooner had the story appeared 
than Miss Oelrichs denied she was its au- 
thor. Said she: “I have no idea who wrote 
it. . . . But I intend to bring suit against 
Liberty.” More surprised than Liberty 
readers were Liberty editors, who hastened 
o deny the truth of her denial. Said Ex- 
ecutive Editor Sheppard Butler: “Perhaps 
Miss Oelrichs has forgotten she wrote the 
story. We purchased it some months ago.” 
Said General Manager Max Annenberg: 
“We will sue her . . . only ask minimum 
damages. We must clear the name of 
Liberty.”—for Liberty had been accused 
before of taking liberties with signatures. 

In some detail, the editor explained how 
“Tough Luck” was acquired. It had been 
sold to Liberty, he said, through one T. 
Everett Harré, literary agent and “ghost 
writer,” for $750.* For proof he displayed 
the original manuscript which bore the 
signature of Miss Oelrichs on its first and 
last pages. “Harré paid Miss Oelrichs for 
the article, giving her his personal check 
for $200,” Mr. Annenberg said. “It as- 
signs for that amount all rights in the ar- 
ticle.” Sighed Mr. Harré: “It’s a tough 
business, this ghost-writing.” 

There was not much out of the ordinary 
in the story Liberty printed. No sad tale 
of Miss Oelrichs’ life did it tell. Instead, 
it purported to be her opinion of the state 
of “desperation” in which the modern so- 
ciety girl finds herself. “I have become 
convinced,” the story went, “that if you 
took equal numbers of rich girls and of 
others in moderate circumstances, you 
would find among the latter infinitely more 
contentment, greater freedom, and truer 
happiness. . . . ‘Are you happy?’ I have 
asked so many well born and rich girls I 
know. Their answer has been invariably 
‘No.’ ” 


Unquestioned was that social Manhattan 
position into which Marjorie de Loosey 
(“Bubbles”) Oelrichs was born. Her 
father, Charles de Loosey Oelrichs, though 
not well off, came from a wealthy family, 
was a brother of potent Manhattan Finan- 
cier Hermann Oelrichs. 

Dimly Miss Oelrichs remembers the 
house at Newport where she spent her 
childhood, petticoated among socialites 
who were her family’s friends. But while 


*Part of this $750 was paid to Cyrus Hermann 
Kotzschmar Curtis’s Ladies Home Journal on an 
unfulfilled contract it had for Miss Oelrichs 
story. 


TIME 
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Miss Oelrichs was still young her mother 
divorced Mr. Oelrichs on grounds of 
cruelty. With alimony small, with income 
from other sources slight, young “Bub- 
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“Are you happy?” 


bles” Oelrichs found herself growing up to 
the problem of maintaining a position with 
little money. 

Once through the Spence School (Man- 
hattan) on a not too large allowance, 
once a debutante, Miss Oelrichs attacked 
the problem. Happily, advertisers had re- 
vived the testimonial idea and soon she 
became the most famed of testimonial- 
signers, signing for such products as Lucky 
Strikes, Ponds Cold Cream. The adver- 
tising advertised her as well as the products 
so that in 1927 she was able to sell Lib- 
erty a story called ‘‘What’s the Matter 
with American Men?” which lauded for- 
eign bachelors. 

Her career also includes going to night 
clubs, attending Broadway openings, work- 
ing for Saks Fifth Avenue, Manhattan 
smartmart and such odd jobs as chaperon- 
ing Aviatrix Ruth Elder, to whom she 
introduced her curious and _ well-bred 
friends. 

Sad though her story might be to a gum- 
chewing public, Miss Oelrichs has declared 
that she enjoys her life, including the 
money-making. 


Ghost Writing 

The business of ghost-writing, thor- 
oughly discredited, is believed to be on the 
decline. But the Oelrichs incident (see 
above) gave wise Heywood Broun, colum- 
nist for the 25 Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
a chance to review some ghostly history: 

Christy Mathewson’s ghost was one Joe 
O’Neill, Manhattan news-man. Player 
Mathewson was not in the habit of reading 
his “writings” as written by Mr. O'Neill, 
even after they appeared in print. “He 
never could understand why Snodgrass 
snarled at him in the dugout one day,” 
Mr. Broun relates. “He was not aware 


71 


that in his current essay he had taken the 
outfielder to task for the manner in which 
he played a long fly hit.” 

Louis Firpo. Though he “had just about 
enough English to get upstairs in an eleva- 
tor,... he wrote thousands of words 
for the American press upon the manly art. 

When George Herman Ruth was seri- 
ously ill in a hospital, his signed stories 
continued to appear daily. Mr. Broun ad- 
vances an explanation that had been given 
him by famed Sports-scribe W. O. McGee- 
han: “That the Babe‘escaped from his 
cot each night by means of a rope made 
of knotted sheets and staggered to the 
telegraph office with his copy.” 

Marjorie de Loosey Ocelrichs. Mr. 
Broun admits he has little sympathy for 
debutantes who get ghosts to help them 
confess their insincere boredom. He 
writes: “Surely in a proper finishing school 
there must be some course on ‘How to 
bare your soul at fifty cents a word.’ ” 


Block Buys 

Paul Block, owner of five dailies, last 
week took his opportunity to buy the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, only morning paper 
there. Thereby he shut out William Ran- 
dolph Hearst who, it is rumored, had had a 
five-year option on that “second oldest 
daily in the northwest” (established 1837 
by Laurent Solomon Juneau, one of Mil- 
waukee’s first white settlers). And, 
thereby, Charles F. Pfister, Milwaukee 
meat packer, got rid of a newspaper in 
which he had lost interest. Retained on 
the Sentinel were Judge A. C. Backus as 
vice president and Julius Liebman as 
managing editor. But Mr. Block sent 
Michael Francis Hanson, publisher of his 
Duluth Herald, to be the Sentinel’s general 
manager. The Seztinel men have the handi- 
cap of being within the circulation area 
of the Chicago newspapers. Nonetheless 
they can count on a trading district of 
more than one million, which is peculiarly 
Milwaukee’s. Within that area the Senti- 
nel, whose circulation is now only 72,279, 
can aim at the dispersion of Harry John- 
ston Grant’s Milwaukee Journal (eve- 
nings: 169,039; Sundays: 219,495). 


AERONAUTICS 


France to Manchuria 


A great red airplane landed last week in 
northwestern Manchuria near the Siberian 
border, where Chinese and Russians have 
been fighting off and on for three months 
(Time, July 22 et seqg.). Two grimy men 
clambered out of the machine, then scram- 
bled for a barricade, for threatening na- 
tives were running at them. The aviators 
gestured placatingly. They tried to panto- 
mime that they were Frenchmen, Dieu- 
donné Costes and Maurice Jacques Bel- 
lonte, that they had flown from Paris in an 
attempt to make a non-stop record over 
Europe and Asia, and that the ex- 
haustion of their gasoline and oil had 
forced them to land willy-nilly. The 
Chinese insisted that they were Russian 
spies. Was not their plane painted the red 
of the Soviets? And away they took the 
Frenchmen 40 miles to Tsitsihar, town on 
the Chinese Eastern Railroad. There the 
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captors telegraphed Chang Hsueh-liang, 

Governor of Manchuria, of the arrests. 

He, more news-wise than the people, re- 

Oo . | wired that the Frenchmen be handled po- 

ne of many Trane Unit " ‘ ;. . : 

Heaters in a leading chain | litely, be given aid for continuance of their 
store. | flight. 

Later Dieudonné Costes and Maurice 
Jacques Bellonte sent a despatch claiming 
that between Paris and their Manchurian 
stop they had covered approximately 6,160 
miles, thus surpassing the 4,500-mile, Italy- 
to-Brazil non-stop record. 
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Balloon Race 
For the third time in recent years St. 
7, Louis last week saw swollen balloons sway 
rane Blast Heat- . od 
ing is ideal for foolishly for the start of a James Gordon 
heating and venti- | Bennett International Balloon Race. The 


lating the basement < 
departments. race has occurred each year since 1906, 


; 
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CORRECT HEATING 


An important Sales and 
Production Factor ~ ~ 


Trane Unit Heating is a scientifically correct heating system which 
eliminates drafts, hot and cold areas and stagnant air. Workers 
are better fitted physically and mentally to carry on their work in 
rooms which are properly heated and ventilated, and, of course, 
customers are critical of heating and ventilating conditions. An 
uncomfortable atmosphere will drive them away. 


Trane Unit Heaters are an engineered job throughout. The patent- 
ed heating element, noted for its extremely light weight and great 
strength, gives a maximum heat transmission per unit of weight. 
With its many advantages, Trane Unit Heating often costs 30 to 
40% less than cast iron or pipe coil radiation and effects savings 
in fuel as high as 25%. It actually becomes indispensable to health- 
ful and economic heating of large spaces such as stores, display 
rooms, factory buildings, garages, etc. 


Trane units are available for every heating condition. There are 
17 types and sizes which enable most economic selection of equip- 


ment. The coupon, filled in, will bring you the new booklet on 
“How to Cut Heating Costs.” 


HEAT CABINETS 


CONCEALED HEATERS 


THE TRANE COMPANY, Dept. 9, 
400 Cameron Avenue, La Crosse, Wis. 


Send complete information on Trane - 


Unit Heating Systems. 


UNIT HEATERS 


HEATING SPECIALTIES HEAT WITH UNIT HEATERS 








except for the War period. 

Nine balloons rose from St. Louis into 
a wind blowing moderately toward the 
east. Many of their pilots and aids had 
been in previous races and it was to be 
expected that they would surpass them- 
selves in distance and time aloft. But the 
longest duration was 28 hours, by 
Belgium’s Capt. Ernest Demuyter, winner 
of four James Gordon Bennett races. He 
landed only 230 miles from his take-off. 
That was comparatively not so bad for the 
unofficial winner of the race, Ward Tunte 
Van Orman, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
engineer and twice before a Race winner. 
traveled only 347 miles, poorest winning 


| distance of any of the 18 races so far 


held.* 


-@ 


Flights & Flyers 

Scared Football Players. At Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. (not to be confused with Tus- 
keegee, Ala., site of the Tuskeegee Insti- 
tute for Negroes), the University of Ala- 
bama football squads were practicing last 


| week on a rainy, soggy field. Football is 


their very serious occupation, for every 
university student pays $13.50 for the 
support of athletics (and the Y. M. C. A. 


| and Y. W. C. A.), and can see every home 


game free because of that. As the foot- 
ballers scrimmaged, a piane piloted by one 
Johnnie Howe who was having motor 
trouble in the rain, sought to land, but flew 
away when the players came within sight. 
Wallace A. Wade, University athletic 
director and football coach, swore out and 
had served on Pilot Howe a warrant charg- 
ing him with “recklessly driving a motor 
vehicle” and scaring his football squads. 
Solo Endurance. Vern Speich, Santa 
Ana, Calif., automobile salesman, kept his 
plane up 38 hrs., 48 sec. at Long Beach, 
Calif., last week, thus breaking the non- 
refueling solo endurance record (36 hrs., 
56 min., 36 sec.) of Lieut. Herbert J. 


| Fahy. 


National Air Tour (Ford Reliabil- 
ity Trophy). From Detroit last week 
started a great caravan of 20 competing 
planes plus ten press and service planes 
They constituted the fifth annual national 


| air tour and were competing for the 


Edsel Ford Reliability Trophy and $16.- 
ooo in prizes. During 16 days they were 
to stop at 32 Canadian and U. S. cities. 

*In the first (1906) race Frank P. Lahm, 
also an American, covered 402 miles. Longest 
race distance was France’s Maurice Bienaime’s 
1.354 miles in 1912. 
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Foliker Flies 
the Spanish Main 


Over the placid Caribbean ... once the cradle of great 
strife and mighty conquest. Dominated no longer by 
Kidd, Morgan, Drake or their buccaneering kind; 
now merely reflecting a tropical Paradise of turquoise 
seas and emerald isles, to charm the visitor. 

On to Havana—beautiful playground of the Amer- 
icas. Fokker planes, flying Pan-American Airway 
lanes, allow ample time to feast the eyes on beautiful 
panoramas of palm-fringed beaches unfolding below, 
while gratifying the most urgent wish to reach with- 
out delay this glorious land of smiling days, and 
balmy nights. 


ot- -_— he You leave Miamias the rising sun beckons from the 
one ay % East and arrive gently at Havana just two hours and 
tor - YR, fifteen minutes later. The Fokker way of air travel 
lew not only adds days to summer and winter vacations, 


tht. 
etic 
and 
irg- 
ytor 


but is proving a tremendous asset to business men... 
saving days of their valuable time. 

Fokker planes have been chosen for the Pan- 
American Airway lines to assure the speed, comfort, 
and safety necessary for this modern and luxurious 


5. 


nta ss in - ~ @» mode of travel. 

his ve» Sree a. Other commercial lines using Fokker super tri- 
ich, ' Y : motor air liners are: Universal Aviation Corporation, 
on- ae: PY Southern Air Transport, Standard Air Lines, National 
Irs. i ; Parks Airways, Western Air Express, Dominion 


7 . Airways, Western Canada Airways. 


pil- : If interested in air travel, send your name and address to the 
eek \ Pn, Fokker Travel Bureau, Room 2300, 23rd Floor, 292 Madison Ave., 
Hing . ‘ ‘ Wee | «= New York City, with a 5-cent stamp (to pay air mail postage), and 

we will send you our illustrated booklet, ‘‘When Air Travel Pays.” 


nes : =f — SS 

ynal ae as ‘ 

the o : 
16,- 


- & 
er FOKKER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Factories: WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA, and TETERBORO AIRPORT, HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY 
thm, Address inquiries: NEW YORK OFFICE, 1775 BROADWAY 
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WILLIAMS 
OIL-O-MATIC 
JUNIOR 


ILLIAMS announces 

a new Oil-O-Matic 
Junior at a very low price! 
The greatest news for 
owners of medium size 
homes since Williams 
perfected the first Oil-O- 
Matic fuel oil burner more 
than a decade ago. Before 
you buy another ton of 
coal, see and compare this 
new lower priced 
Williams oil burner. 

From the experiences of building 
more than 90,000 automatic fuel 
oil burners, Williams engineers 
have created this evolutionary new 
Oil-O-Matic Junior—which incor- 


porates the four vital principles of 


efficient oil heating. Compare this 
clean, simple compact design with 
ordinary ‘‘assembled”’ burners. 


Standing beside it, let your own 
ears judge its unequalled quietness. 

Without work or worry, Oil-O- 
Matic Junior heats your home with 
fuel oil—richest in heat units, lowest 
in Cost. 

Get the facts today on Williams 
great new Oil-O-Matic Junior—and 
its new low price. 


WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORP. - Factory: Bloomington, III. 


A Branch or a 


Dealer Near You 


WILLIAMS 


ILOMATIC 


NEW JUNIOR MODEL 


A RADIO mane 
TREAT 


Tune your radio to WJZ 
and NBC chain stations 
at 10 o'clock Eastern 
Standard Time each 
Tuesday night. Friday 
nights at 8:30 Central 
Standard Time tune in City 
WGN, Chicago. 


| Name 


| Address 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation, Bloomington, Ill. 
| Please send me your booklet, “Oil Heating At Its Best’”"—no obligation. | 


State ot 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 


Greeting 

| In Greensburg, Pa., new convicts at 

| Westmoreland County jail were presented 

| by the warden with a “greetings” folder 
such as hotels hand their guests. Excerpts: 

“My friend, for a little while you and 

I are compelled to live under the same 
roof, and, in a way, to be in each other’s 
company. You come without invitation 
from me. Probably you had no intention 
that we should meet in this way. Prob- 
ably you have made a mistake, perhaps 
done wrong. I have done both. Let us 
both, the little while we are together, try 
to do as we would be done by. Should we 
both do this I am sure we can part with 
respect for each other. My earnest wish 
is that I may be a better man for having 
known you and you may be none the 

| worse for having known me.” 

| On the reverse side was a list of nearby 
lawyers. 


Crack 

‘In Sand Lick, Ky., one Henry Harp 
worked on the roads. Lightning cracked, 
knocked Mr. Harp down, split his false 
teeth. 


ee 


—— 

Judges 

In Brooklyn one Anthony Bridetyeski 
was hailed to court by his wife, Lydia, 
at whom he had flung shoes. The judge 
asked her to sentence her husband. 

“He's a dirty brute,” said Lydia. 
him thirty days in the workhouse.” 

After Anthony had been sentenced, 
came Pat Quigley and wife, Nellie, who 
had been punched and kicked. Also given 
jurisprudence, she said: “Give him the 
same dose as the other fellow.” 


— 


“Give 


Murder 
Near Tuckahoe, N. J., Johnny di Rocco, 
13, hunting with some friends in a cedar 
swamp, sighted a low-flying hawk, raised 
his gun, fired. Over the tops of some corn- 
stalks they saw a man topple, fall. Breath- 
lessly they waited for a sign from the 
cornfield. Johnny, panic-stricken, threw 
down his rifle and plunged into a wood. 
With solemn faces the other boys went 
back to town. Not until midnight did they 
gather up enough courage to tell about 
the murder. Immediately Mrs. di Rocco 
| with a posse of policemen set out to find 
| her boy. All night they trampled the 
| marshes and woods while up in a tree 
crouched Johnny. In the morning he 
came down to face his fate. The searchers 
had found a scarcecrow, its sawdust head 
pierced by a bullet, prostrate in the corn. 


- - 


Bulletin 
Near Scandia, Kan., a church bulletin 
announced: “The women of this church 
have cast off clothing of all kinds. Look 
| them: over in the church basement any 
| time this week.” 


In Philadelphia one Frank Cannon spied 
| a trolley car standing outside a restaurant 
| in which its motorman was supping. He 
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hopped aboard, clanged away at full 
speed. When arrested several suburbs 
away he was not perturbed, but said he 
had gratified a suppressed desire. 


ac 





Teeth 


In Denver one John Stoltz, 67, chose 
to wash his false teeth at a public drink- 
ing fountain. One James D. De Losier, 
66, angrily observed him, knocked him 
down, killed him. 


eee ee 


Dentist 


In Astillero, Spain, a laborer suffering 
from toothache, shot out the tooth and 
part of his face with a pistol, said he was 
relieved. 

a ae 
Cat 

In Boston, Mass., a cat named Sarah, 
mother of 72, felt ill. After three days’ 
agony she leaped to a store counter, wound 
a string around her paws and a decayed 
teoth, yanked out the tooth, felt better. 


Chortle 


In Guider Park, Brooklyn, one Matteo 
Aurierno, 26, was found wandering in the 
dark, bleeding from deep stabs in his 
neck and hands. At the police station he 
related that, while strolling, he was thrown 
down and slashed by a “personable” wo- 
man who then fled, chortling. 


Laugh 


>—.+ 





In a Fitchburg, Mass., cinema house, | 


James Raymond laughed so hard at a 


comedy that he swallowed his false teeth, | 


fell down stairs. Someone shouted “Fire!” 
Soon an ambulance and fire engines arrived. 


SCIENCE» 


(Continued from p. 44) 





Engineering he studied at Paris’s College | 


of Bridges & Highways (where he grad- 
uated at the head of his class with 
honors) and at the University of Lllinois 
(Illinois gave him his Civil Engineer de- 
gree) then he hastened to Cracow, Poland, 
his birthplace, to marry Felicie Benda, 
childhood friend. 


As the Columbian Exposition opened in 
Chicago in 1893, he opened Chicago offices 
as a consulting engineer. Chicago has been 
his headquarters ever since. Thence he 
has traveled to design and build great 
bridges at Portland, Ore., St. Louis, Que- 
bec, Toledo, Keokuk, Iowa, Celilo, Ore., 
Cincinnati, New London, Conn., Philadel- 
phia, Memphis, Manhattan. He is now 
building one at Louisville. 

For his genius at bridge building one 
scientific society after another has granted 
him medals and prizes of honor: Franklin 
Institute (Potts and Franklin medals), 
Paris 1900 Exposition, Louisiana Purchase 
1904 Exposition, Institute of Architects. 

Last week the four great American en- 
gineering societies—civil engineers, mining 
& metallurgical engineers, mechanical en- 
gineers, electrical engineers—gave him 
their most prized honor, the John Fritz 
gold medal for “scientific and industrial 
achievements.” Last recipient, honored 
last April, was President Herbert Clark 
Hoover. 


ee HAT price volume?” 





should STOP 


where 


An editorial by 
W.C. Dunlap, Vice-President 


in charge of sales 





| The American Multigraph 
Sales Co. 














sales managers are ask- 
ing these days. “What price 
volume when we have to go 
into the red-ink markets to 


ales expense 













































































































perhaps be pardoned an oc- 
casional burst of enthusiasm 
in view of certain results 


4. You Know which have ne a 6 
a tion . . . such results, for 
"’a effort and sales ex- Your : real as enlarged net in- 
pense are justified when they Market? come, better earnings for 


bring back dollar for dollar 
PLUS A BONUS OF PROFIT 
BEYOND THE EXPENDI- 
TURE. And they are not justified if they 
don’t. Markets that can’t repay their cul- 
tivation cost are plunderers instead of 
producers. They should be tagged with 
a red “stop” signal in the sales promo- 
tion program. Successful selling today 
is selective selling. 

Selective control of sales, of course, is 
no magic formula. It is no rule of thumb 
procedure which has but to be an- 
nounced as a policy in order to start 
profits climbing to new all-time peaks; 
but—it has chalked up some interesting 
victories to its credit. Its disciples may 


salesmen, better collections, 
improved morale all around. 
Selective selling as we have 
applied it has involved two important 
steps: (1) Careful market analysis to de- 
termine what groups of customers are 
best fitted to absorb our product with 
profit to themselves and to us; (2) the 
development of Multigraph equipment 
which has made it easy and economical 
to control our sales effort selectively. 
I shall be glad to discuss with you our 
application of selective selling methods 
if you wish to examine this policy in 
greater detail. 
Address W. C. Dunlap, 1834 East 40th 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


"" MOULTIGRAPH 


for today’s new selling conditions 





r New Bills. 


and 


Live Notes! 


This smart Robinson Com- | 
bination Reminder and Bill- 
minder is a note book and a 
bill fold—all in one. Insures 
you against forgetting. Pro- 
‘vides a convenient plac e for 
your new bills. Has a pocket 
‘for cards. The perforated 
coupon memo book holds 
LIVE NOTES ONLY. Tear 
out each note when at- 
tended to. “Reminds you” 
not to forget. Bill compart- 
ment has clever cut-away 
corner that makes any de- 
nomination visible and easy 
to remove. An ideal gift for 
men and women. 
Gift 


At Stationers, Shops, 


|= Department and Other Stores 


Robinson Combination 


REMINDER & BILLMINDER 


$I 50 Other Styles 
e 


50c to $5.00 


Robinson Mfg. Co. 
Westfield, Mass. 


JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


“Just What 
I Wanted” 


—writes a practical business 
man, after receiving a John 
Hancock Home Budget Sheet. 

Any business man will ap- 
preciate our Budget, and so will 
his wife, if she is interested in the 
financial management of the 
home. 

The John Hancock Monthly 
Budget Sheet presents clearly 
the division of expenses, in- 
cluding recreation, savings, and 
insurance, and affords definite as- 
sistance to both men and women 
in the management of income 
and home expenses. 

YOUR Monthly Budget Sheet 
will be sent for the asking. 


- INQUIRY BUREAU 





LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
197 CLARENDON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
Please send me a FREE copy of the John 
Hancock Home Budget Sheet. I enclose 2c. 
for postage. 





7 
“—OVER SIXTY-SIX YEARS IN BUSINE. 


| to U.S. & Canada; 


TIME 


TIME TABLE 
COMING 


National A ffairs 
Oct. 12-19—National Dairy 
St. Louis. 
Oct. 21 








Show at 


President Hoover goes to De- 


' troit for Henry Ford’s dedication of the | 
22—goes to 


Edison Laboratories; Oct. 
Cincinnati for the celebration of the open- 
ing of the $100,000,000 de ssh Ohio 
River waterways; Oct. i cts Louis- 


| ville Dam. 


Oct. 25—New $6,000,000 Japanese mo- 
torship Asama Maru arrives in San Fran- 
cisco On maiden voyage. 


| Foreign News 


Oct. 11-25—Prime 
MacDonald continues 


Minister Ramsay 
his three-week visit 
Oct. 25—sails from 
Quebec for England. 

Oct. 10-18—Institute of International 
Law meets at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., as 


| guests of Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 


national Peace. 

Oct. 28—Institute of 
meets at Kyoto. 

Oct. 29—British Parliament reconvenes 
at London. 

Oct. 30—General 
Canada. 


Pacific Relations 


election in Ontario, 


Aeronautics 
Oct. 


air tour 

Trophy. 
Oct. 12-—27—Southwestern 

position at Dallas, Tex. 


Continuation of national 
Ford Reliability 


II-21 
for Edsel B. 


aircraft ex- 


Science 


Oct. 11-16—Continuation of meeting 
of International seismologists at Pasa- 
dena, Calif. Problem: more accurate 
measurements of speed of earthquakes. 

Oct. 15—Mme. Marie Curie arrives in 
U.S. to receive a second gram of radium 
from U.S. admirers. 


Medicine 

Oct. 14—American College of Surgeons 
meets at Chicago. 
Religion 

Oct. 14—Yom Kippur (Day of Atone- 
ment), Jewish holiday, vigil of fasting 
and repentance. 

Oct. 15—Patrick Joseph Cardinal Hayes 
leaves New York on yacht /amara for 
two-month European cruise. 


Music 
Oct. 28—Opening of 24-week Manhat- 
tan season of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Education 


Oct. 18—Inauguration of Dr. Clarence 
Augustus Barbour as tenth president of 
Brown University. 

Oct. 25—Columbia University 
six-day celebration of its 175th 
versary. 

Sport 

BASEBALL 

Oct. 11-16—Continuation of 
Series (Chicago “Cubs” v. 
“Athletics” ). Remaining games: 
12, 14 at Philadelphia: Oct. 


begins 
anni- 


World 
Philadelphia 
Oct. 11, 
16 at Chicago. 
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¢ METROPOLITAN 


HICAGO 


Unrivalled transportation 
facilities—plus its location 
in the heart of America’s 
richest agricultural region 
—have helped Metropolitan 
Chicago grow from a trad- 
ing post to a metropolis of 
414 million people in less 
than one hundred years. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 


OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Supplying Electricity and Gas 

to 6,000 square miles, including 

the Metropolitan Area into 
which Chicago is growing. 


Dietincties, >, individual travel payers 
OPE OBERAMMERGA 
MEDIT ERRANEAN EGYPT FAR EAST 


Call or send for information 


TEMPLE Si TOURS 


™coaponar 


447T— Park Square Building 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Washington 

Chicago 


Comfort- 
able Reading 


1 CIENCE News-Letteris a publica- 
N tion for the reader generally inter- 
ested inthe wonders of science. It 
is a Weekly that one can takein an easy 
chair and forget the humdrum 
things of life while wandering over 
the face of the earth with men who 
sense the human interest in cold scien- 
tific analysis. Science News-Letter is 
a mental developer, a guide to the 
times, a fascinating entertainer. 


Science News-Letter 
Introductory offer - $1 for 13 weeks 
2195 B Street, N. W. 
Washington, D.C, 


Columbus 
San Francisco 


New York 
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988 
RADIO 
PEN 


Silvery 

finish 

resists 
corrosion 


140-Page Book of record- 
keeping forms, filled in to 
show you their uses. It 
answers problems of ac- 
counting for office, factory 
and professions. This Free 
Book describes and illus- 
trates Moore’s Security 
4-Post Binders, the sim- 
plest, easiest handled on 
the market. Toinsert or 
remove sheets takes but 

a moment. Low in cost 
—long in life. Moore’s 
Binders are Different. 
Write on your busj. 
ness stationery for 

this Free book on 
up-to-date 

Loose-Leaf 

equipment 


# | Hill; Tulane v. Georgia Tech at New| 


A great help 
toward simple 
and accurate 
record-keeping 


Write for it 
today! 


Joun C. Mooke Corp. 


6028 STONE STREET 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TIME 


| FooTspaty (Oct. 19) 

East: Harvard v. Army at Cambridge; 
| Pennsylvania v. California at Philadel- 
| phia; Cornell v. Princeton at Ithaca; Co- 

lumbia v. Dartmouth at New York. 

South: Georgia Tech v. Florida at At- 
lanta; North Carolina v. Georgia at 

Chapel Hill. 

Midwest: Notre Dame v. Wisconsin at 
Chicago; Northwestern v. Minnesota at 
Evanston; Iowa v. Illinois at Iowa City; 
Michigan v. Ohio State at Ann Arbor; 
Nebraska v. Pittsburgh at Lincoln. 

West: Stanford v. Oregon State at Palo 
Alto; Southern California v. Occidental 
at Los Angeles; California (Southern 
Branch) v. California Tech at Pasadena. 

FootTsati (Oct. 26) 

East: Carnegie Tech v. Notre Dame at 
Pittsburgh; Harvard v. Dartmouth at 
Cambridge; Princeton v. Navy at Prince- 
ton; Yale v. Army at New Haven. 

South: Florida v. Georgia at Jackson- 
ville; North Carolina v. V. P. I. at Chapel 


Orleans; Washington & Lee v. Tennessee 
at Roanoke. 

Midwest: Illinois v. Michigan at Ur- 
bana; Missouri v. Nebraska at Columbia; 
Ohio State v. Indiana at Columbus; Wis- 
consin v. Iowa at Madison. 

West: Stanford v. Southern California 
at Palo Alto; California 
Branch) v. Pomona at Los Angeles. 

GOLF 

Oct. 16, 17—U. S. women’s senior cham- 
pionship at Rye, N. Y. 

LAWN TENNIS 

Oct. 17—Southwestern Tennis Associa- 
| tion championships at El Paso, Tex. 

Oct. 28—-Nov. 1—Mid-South champion- 
ships at Pinehurst, N. C. 

MOoTORBOATING (OUTBOARDS) 

Oct. 11-16—Continuation of interna- 
tional star class championships at New 
Orleans. 

Oct. 18-20—Gulf star class for Lipton 
Trophy at New Orleans. 


GOING 


Best Plays in Manhattan 

STREET SCENE—Sacred and profane love 
in Manhattan’s slums (Pulitzer _prize- 
winner ). 

JourRNEY’s Enp—Wartime destruction 
of nonchalance in a dugout filled with’ 
British gentlemen. 

It’s A Wise Cu1tp—A girl upsets her | 
home town by pretending she is with 
child. | 

Porcy—Lyrical life of Carolina Negroes 
(return engagement ). 

Civic REPERTORY THEATRE—Eva Le 
Gallienne’s splendid company in great 
plays (Tchekov, Moliére, Quintero) at 
top price of $1.50. Jacob Ben-Ami acts 
there this season. 

StricTLy DisHONORABLE—In a speak- 
easy an opera singer tries to win a mis- 
tress, gets a wife after grand comedy. 
| Supway Express—Mechanically 
| genious murder in a subway train. 

MusicaL: WuHoorre, SHOW-GIRL— 
Ziegfeld luxuries and ladies; FoLtow 
| THru—Golfing gags and graces; 
| LirtLE SHow—lIntimate and chic; Hot 
CuocoLtates—Black, blue, hot; SWEET 








in- 


THE | 





ADELINE—Scenes of the 
Jerome Kern score; GrorGE WHITE’S 
ScanpaLs—Decorative and pleasantly in- 
decorous. 
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THE SEASON’S MOST 
INTRIGUING 


MEDITERRANEAN 


CRUISE 


Cunard R. M. S. Scythia from New York, 
Jan. 28, 1930, exclusively chartered for 
Frank’s Eighth Annual Cruise De Luxe. An 
itinerary that offers an exceptionally long 
visit in Egypt and the Holy Land .. . that 
includes such unusual ports as Cattaro, 
Tunis, Malta, Taormina, Ragusa ... and the 
usual Mediterranean Countries. 67 perfectly 
planned and glorious days. Guided by the 
Frank Tourist Company’s 54 years of ex- 
perience and with Cunard’s finest First Class 
Service and Cuisine. Membership limited to 
390 guests. Rates including shore excursions 
from $950. Free stop-over in Europe and re- 
turn by any Cunard steamer. Fascinating 
literature on request. 


FRANK 
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TOURIST CO: 


542 FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA . + 1529 Locust Street 


CHICAGO + «+ « « « 175 No. Michigan Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO * © «© « « « 29 Geary Street 
LOS ANGELES. . . « « 408So. Spring Street 


At leading stores 
or Order Direct 


Cows can hardly 


grow such hides fast enough 


...we didn’t realize there were 
so many “solid-leather” fans 


Z | not easy to get the choice, 

‘ad “4 thick solid leather about which 

‘. Hamley Kit users are so enthusi- 

CY astic. But our experience in making 
ed famous Hamley Cowboy Saddles 

has proved that nothing short of this supreme 
quality will stand up under constant use and 
hold its shape...and that Hamley leather 
grows even more beautiful with passing years. 
Men praise the convenience of Hamley Kits, 
too—no fussy loops to waste time in packing. 
Sent postpaid...unconditionally guaranteed. 


Hamley & Co., 122 Court St., Pendleton, Ore. 


Medium * 954 2%3% 121% $ 6.00 
Large *9%x14%x2% 7.50 
Extra large *10)4 x1 5% x24 10.00 


* Inside measurements. Name or 
initials embossed on lid, 25¢ extra 


HAMLEY 
KIT 


MADE OF GENUINE SOLID LEATHER LIKE A FINE 
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AND NOW 
THEY SWEEP WITH 


ELECTRIC BROOMS 


HEY are doing it in Cleveland, Ohio—swiftly, dustlessly sweeping up 
the nails and spikes that threaten the plump security of the pneumatic 
tires on buses of the Cleveland Railway Company. 

The brooms are powerful magnets carried by a truck which patrols the 
bus routes. And what a lot of destructive litter they collect! A single run 
of 15 miles over ordinary city streets has brought a ‘haul of 263 pounds of 
metal, from carpet tacks to 8- -inch spikes. 

The magnetic sweeper makes its own electricity as it bowls along. Mounted 


in the truck body is a 1500-watt Kohler Electric Plant — compact, rugged, 
reliable; generating powerful 110-volt current as needed, without resort to 


storage batteries. 


Wherever real electricity is needed 


This novel employment suggests the remarkable versatility of Kohler Elec- 
tric Plants. Wherever she 3 requirements are most unusual and exacting, in 
either emergency or everyday service, there you are apt to find the Kahites. 


Kohler Electric Plants light great country estates and palatial yachts. 
They bring city convenience —press-the-button service, no storage batteries 
—to farms and ranches. They travel with engineers and explorers. Mail the 
coupon for data about models from 800 watts to 10 K. W., suitable for any 
requirement. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


Kohler Co. E a E c. Ef re | o oo . N Pe yy Shipping Point 


Founded 1873 Sheboygan, Wis. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Cf 8 Di To CS Cet A Ve Se Oe Ee Se Oe Be Re Ge eS ee ee ee 
T. 10-14-29 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Please send the Kohler Electric Plant catalogue. 





BOOKS 


Who? 

THE Man Wuo RANG THE BELL—Mil- 
ward Kennedy—Crime Club ($2). 

The doorbell rang, and when the door 
was opened a corpse propped against the 
outside fell into the apartment. The man 
who answered the bell had been talking 
over the telephone when the bell rang— 
the girl at the other end of the wire 
vouched for that. Bloody gloves were 
found in the night porter’s pocket. One 
groundfloor tenant was a notorious jewel 
thief. The landlord and the top-floor mar- 
ried couple were also suspects. The mur- 
derer, like everyone else, was, indeed, in- 
doors—where any of Author Kennedy’s 
readers will remain who begin reading the 
book there. 
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Behind the Front 

Cass OF 1902—Ernst Glaeser—Viking 
($2.50). 

In All Quiet on the Western Front 
(Time, June 17), Author Erich Maria 
Remarque wrote of the old-young men of 
Germany who were destroyed, whether 
they died or not, on the battle front. 

Class of 1902 is by a younger and hence 


| luckier author. For the “class of 1902” 


| Charles L. Stillman, 


to which Author Glaeser belonged, was 
RE RR ES eT TSS TTT A 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC,, REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine published weekly at 
Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1929. 

State of New York 
County of New York f 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Henry R. Luce, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that heis 
the General Manager of Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a truestatement of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the dates hownin the above caption, required by the 
Act of Aucust 24, 1912, embodied in Section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on thereverseof this form, to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher: 
lime , Incorporated, 350 East 22nd St., Chicago, Ill. Editor, 
Henry R. Luce, 205 E. 42nd 8 New ¥ ork City. Managing 
Editor, John 8S. Martin, 205 1 2nd St., New York City 
Business Manager, Henry R. Luce, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
City. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name 
and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock, If not owned bya 
corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor 
porated concern,its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must begiven.) 

Time, Inc., 350 FE, 22nd St., Chicago, Tl.; / 
Co., Albany, N. Y.; Robert A. Chambers, 
New York, N. Y.; Harry P. Davison, Jr., Cast 66th St., 
New York, N. Y.; F. J. Dusossoit, 205 Ex anon St., New 
York, Me X38 William V. Griffin, 80 Broadway, New York, N. 
state of Briton Hadden, 166 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. 
tdith Harkness, 4 East 66th St., New "York, Me 233 
Edward S. Harkness, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
William H. Harkness, 4 East 66th St., New York, N. Y.; 
Louise H. Ingalls, 10723 East Boulevard {Cleveland, Ohio; 
Robert L. Johnson, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y.; Sey- 
mour IH. Knox, Marine Trust Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y.: Roy E. 
Larsen, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y.; Wilton LI 


88. 






Argus Publishing 
55 Liberty St., 

























, 63 Wall St. New. Me N. Y.; Henry R. Li 
E. 42nd St., New York Y.: John 8. Martin, 205 ¥ 
New York, N. Y 






uel W. Meek, London, E ; 
42nd St., New York, N. ¥ -; Stanley 
Woodward, 708 N. A. Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, sostate.) None. 











4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 


of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
| 


contain not only thelist of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of theperson or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant'’s full knowledge and be 

liefas to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securitiesin @ ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
noreason to believethat any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise 
to paid subscribes during the six months preceding the date 
shown above is... (This information is required from daily 


publications only.) 
(Signed) HENRY R. LUCE, 
General Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of Septem 
ber, 1929. 
(Seal) Florence R. Rosenfeld. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1930.) 
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the German Army designation for those 
born in 1902 who, aged 12-16 in 1914-18, 
were just about to be called to the Western 
Front when the Armistice was _ signed. 
Thus Author Glaeser remained, his novel 
remains, behind the Front. 

Spectator. The story opens in 1914 with 


one Brosius, a high school teacher as brutal | 
as the one in Remarque’s book, bullying | 


delicate young Leo Silberstein, a Jew. Leo 
serves only to provide the author with the 
bleak picture of a despised race. The 
author is likewise merely a spectator when 
adults talk politics; when the workers 
march singing behind their arrested leader ; 


when Germans who were once social and | 





political enemies fall hysterically into each | 


other’s arms because “they need their 
hatred for the other people’; when philo- 


sophical Ferd is stoned for predicting | 
Germany will lose the War; when the | 
Battle of Verdun makes so many of his | 
playmates orphans; when people, tired of | 


Death and Patriotism, bootleg food under 
police noses; when two mutilated soldiers 
symbolically reveal the blood beneath the 
flag waving. 

Seeker. These sights are interlinked 
with a perpetual seeking. At first the author 
senses a mystery; he wishes to know “how 
it is with human beings.” Girls, he decides, 
are the mystery, for even the complex 
Ferd, whom he plainly adores, is not. 
With Hilde he craftily sets about a solu- 
tion, but neither of them, aged 12, knows 
quite what to do. For three marks the 


butcher’s boy consents to exhibit the mys- | 


tery with a Polish girl, but the author runs 
away believing the girl is being murdered. 
When he later undresses the sleeping Mein- 
chen, a farm girl, he is too overpowered by 
female beauty to awaken her. Toward the 
end. of the War, still studying Greek, he 
meets Anna, a trolley conductorette, and 
proves his love by taking her some of Ger- 
many’s scarce meat from his mother’s cup- 
board. Anna loves him in return, promises 
to reveal the mystery. But after an air 
raid a report is sent: “Direct hit. We’ve 
covered up all that’s left of her. . . .” 
Other Characters. At the Front, 
frenzied and weary men lose their indi- 
viduality, but those who stay at home 
reveal their naked egos when confronted 
by crisis. Among them are: A_ labor 


leader of solid, statistical mind who forgets | 
his dissatisfaction with the Vaterland when | 
the foe threatens; well-fed Dr. Hoffman | 
who can afford to be Socialist and argue | 


with his practical friend, the belligerent 
Major; Papa Silberstein who prospers, first 
by selling uniforms, then widow’s weeds; 
small Gaston, a French boy who tells the 
author: “The War? That’s an affair of our 
parents!” 


a 
The Significance. Germany, together | 


with the rest of the combatants, slowly 
becomes articulate about the War. Author 
Glaeser, an editor of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, adds to the panorama most ef- 
fectively begun by Author Remarque. 
Says the latter: “Pages (of this book) lay 
bare the hopeless position of boyhood 
when confronted by the adult world, for it 
is hard to be younger, cleverer, more alive 
than the world about you, a world that is 
most onerous when it tries to be helpful.” 
Neither Ernst Glaeser nor Ernest Hem- 
ingway in his new war-scarred novel, A 
Farewell to Arms (see p. 80) attempt to 
interpret their encounter with Moloch. 
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GHRATER MX 


The one Camera to which 
no picture is ““impossible~” 






A nature-loving artist captures 

a picturesque moment from memory, 

above. But in the actual photograph 

below! Only a Graflex will do! Perfect 

focus in spite of swift motion—exquisite 

art—a picture that thrills for a lifetime! 
7 cd y 


And now there’s a simplified Graflex priced 
within everybody’s reach. 3%" x 4%" Graflex, 


$80. Other models $85 to $375. 


FEATURED BY THE BEST DEALER EVERYWHERE 





FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP. ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





So 


Their books are sensitive reports, not judg- 
ments. Perhaps both adolescent Ernst and 
mature Ernest have seen things which men 
of all ages should be spared. But philoso- 
phers and interpreters of War will come 








REPORTER ERNST 
. adolescent. 
later; meanwhile these biting. intimate, 
personal histories are written, better case 
books than any scholarly assembly of 
facts 


Banana Engine 


A Very NAKep Propte—Albert Lon- 
dres—Liveright ($3). 

Curious about international white slave 
traffic, Author Londres once lived with 
the traffickers, about whom he wrote The 
Road to Buenos Aires. His latest excur- 
sion—to Africa, through French Sudan, 
the High Volta, the Ivory Coast, Togo- 
land, Dahomey, the Congo—disclosed a 
black slave traffic. The native African, 
says he, is a “banana engine” making the 
roads of a continent at the expense of his 
life. He may work a month on banana 
fuel, then find himself owing eleven francs 
because of huge taxes. Other Londres ob- 
servations: 1) in French Africa a white 
man who strikes a black gets fined 25 
francs; 2) native Africans practice true 
communism; 3) all Europe’s old clothes 
ind junk are sold to Africans; 4) the 
Negro is a football between African com- 
merce and politics; 5) Senegalese World 
War veterans keep letters from French 
women addressed: “To my Mamadon! To 
my Sambo! To my dear black boy!” 

—_—¢ - 
Last Byrne 

Fretp oF Honor—Donn Byrne—Cen- 
tury ($2.50). 

That politics could sever a young mar- 
ried couple is possible but not probable 
in our times. The late Donn Byrne, like 
most romanticists, was driven into the 
past to make his thesis believable. Mr. 
and Mrs. Garrett McCarthy Dillon lived 
in the Ireland of Napoleon’s day. When 
Garrett announced that duty called him 
to the aid of England’s Lord Castlereagh. 
Mrs. Dillon declared that she would have 
none of her husband if he insisted on serv- 
ing a man who had caused her pro-Irish 


TIME 


uncle to be hanged. Needless to say, they 
were rejoined after Garrett had several 
times been wounded, and Author Byrne 
had avoided a solution of his original 
problem. But in this last novel he wove, 
as ever, the Hibernian, theatrical beauty 
of a style that many found so “brave” in 
The Wind Bloweth, so “radiant” in-Messer 
Marco Polo, so “heart-wringing” in 
O’Malley of Shanganagh, so “tender” in 
Blind Raftery. 


Man, Woman, War 


A FAREWELL To ARMS—Ernest Heming- 
way—Scribner ($2.50). 

This story of Lieutenant Frederic Henry, 
U. S. ambulance officer on the Italian 
Front, of his campaigns and leaves ot 
absence, of the swarming Caparetto re- 
treat, of the Lieutenant’s affair with Cath- 
arine Barkley, an English nurse who died 
in childbirth when he had deserted the 
wars and taken her to Switzerland, is 
infused with the chaotic sweep of armies 
and tenderly quiescent love. In its sus- 
tained, inexorable movement, its throbbing 
preoccupation with flesh and blood and 
nerves rather than the fanciful fabrics of 
intellect, it fulfills the prophecies that his 
most excited admirers have made about 
Ernest Hemingway. His mannered style, 
consciously bald, may still be annoying 
to some, but its pulsing innuendo cannot 
be denied: 

“Outside the post a great many of us 
lay on the ground in the dark. They car- 
ried wounded in and brought them out. 
I could see the light come out from the 
dressing station when the curtain opened 
and they brought someone in or out. The 
dead were off to one side. The doctors 
were working with their sleeves up to their 
shoulders and were red as butchers. There 
were not enough stretchers. Some of the 
wounded were noisy but most were quiet. 
The wind blew the leaves in the bower 
over the door of the dressing station and 
the night was getting cold. Stretcher bear- 
ers came in all the time, put their stretch- 
ers down, unloaded them and went away. 
As soon as I got to the dressing station 
Manera brought a medical sergeant out 
and he put bandages on both my legs. He 
said there was so much dirt blown into the 
wound that there had not been much 
hemorrhage.” 

In its depiction of War, the novel bears 
comparison with its best predecessors. But 
it is in the hero’s perhaps unethical quit- 
ting of the battle line to be with the 
woman whom he has gotten with child 
that it achieves its greatest significance. 
Love is more maligned in literature than 
any other emotion, by romantic distortion 
on the one hand, by carnal diminution on 
the other. But Author Hemingway knows 
it at its best to be a blend of desire, seren- 
ity, and wordless sympathy. His man and 
woman stand incoherently together against 
a shattered, dissolving world. They ex- 
press their feelings by such superficially 
trivial things as a joke, a gesture in the 
night, an endearment as trite as “darling.” 
And as they make their escape from Italy 
in a rowboat, survey the Alps from their 
hillside lodgings, move on to Lausanne 
where there are hospitals, gaze at each 
other in torment by the deathbed of 
Catharine, their tiny shapes on the vast 
landscape are expressive of the pity, beauty 
and doom of mankind 
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The Significance. The boredom and 
inertia so frequent in Author Hemingway's 
The Sun Also Rises (Time, Nov. 1, 1925) 
never occur in A Farewell to Arms. He has 
gone back to the cause of that weariness— 








REPORTER ERNEST 
. mature. 


the desolating conflict of nations. In that 
time bravery and rapture were gloriously 
commonplace, scarcely aware of the ex- 
haustion which was to follow. 

The Author. Ernest Hemingway's 
father, a doctor of Oak Park, IIL, last year 
committed suicide while in ill health. He 
saw little of his son, for the novelist, fol- 
lowing athletic U. S. schooldays, Wardays 
on the Italian front during which he was 
severely wounded, has lived in France 
surly, laconic as his prose, he is fond of 
bullfighting, fishing, winter sports. Once 
he entered the bull ring himself, emerged 
with several ribs broken. Besides his two 
novels he has written two books of short 
stories (Jn Our Time, Men Without 
Women), a satiric novelette (The Torrents 
of Spring). He is by no means “litr’ry” 
in talk or thought, but his writer friends 
include Francis Scott Key Fitzgerald, 
Thornton Niven Wilder. 


os 


Mention 

SEEING GERMANY—E. M. Newman— 
Funk & Wagnalls ($5). 

This is the first travel book about Ger- 
many written since the War. Later ones 
will have to go far to equal it. Differences 
between the German Republic and Ger- 
many of the Kaisers are noted wherever 
they occur; in 420 pages of text there are 
300 original photographs; although cover- 
ing practically all Germany, Author New- 
man finds space for anecdotes—personal, 
historical, legendary. Important conclu- 
sion: Germany is one country that says 
“Welcome” without demanding payment 
at her door. 





This 
Fine Courtesy 


Prierce- Arrow Commands! 


N almost any motoring circumstance, 
Pierce-Arrow commands a courtesy seem- 
ingly reserved for no other automobile, how- 
ever fine. Attention that is extra alert, a 
certain gracious right-of-way ... even a trifle 
more humanness on the part of traffic officers 
. are among the unvarying experiences of 


Pierce-Arrow owners. 


All of which is important only as it denotes 
a universal and never-failing appreciation of 
that which is genuinely fine. On this single 
premise is moulded every Pierce-Arrow 
tradition. Thus, while the new Straight Eight 
is an ultra-modern expression of America’s 
finest motor car... . slender, low-swung, lux- 
urious, powerful... 
crisp and modish as 
something fresh from 
Paris ...it is, beyond 


all, a Pierce-Arrow. 


Twenty years ago, Adolph Treidler did the 
illustration alongside, It was conceived, not as 
a Pierce-Arrow advertisement, but as a por- 
trayal of the distinguished figures of that day. 
And, save for changing fashions, the same sub- 
ject serves equal purpose today — with the aid 
of Pierce- Arrow and Mr, Treidler, as above. 


Pierce-Arrow prices are from $2775 to $8200, at Buffalo. 
In the purchase of a car from income, the average allowance 


usually more than covers the initial Pierce-Arrow payment. 


PIERCE-ARROW 





Well Bred 


Horsemen have a saying that 
“blood will tell,”? and the same 
principle applies to most of the 
good things of life... good clothes, 
good manners, good society, and 
good tobacco. . . . For the essence 
of all fine breeding lies in a 
capacity for selection. And the 
delicacy and mellow fragrance 
which are so characteristic of 
Camel Cigarettes are the result of 
one of the most painstaking pro- 


cesses of selection in the world. 


© 1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 








